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PAGANINI REDIVIVUS. 


HEATRICAL AND MUSICAL SPECULATORS 

ean havea printed copy of the MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC REPERTOIRE 

of Pacayint Repivivos by forwarding address. Nobody should be without it, as it 
is quite an artistic curiosity, and given gratis. 


. IRISH TOUR. 

Just terminated, three weeks’ engagement at the Exhibition Palace, Dublin; 
Limerick, 26th (morning and evening); Cork, 27th (morning and evening); and 
Theatre-Royal, Belfast, 29th October, to where all letters can be addressed up to 10th 
November. 


ONDAY NEXT.—Mr. RANSFORD’S ENGLISH 
CONCERT, Sr. James's Hatt, Monday Evening, October 29th, at Eight 
o'’clook, — Artists: Mesd Le Sherrington, Liebhart, Talbot Cherer, 
Ransford, Lucy Frankelin, and Poole: Messrs. Wilby e Cooper, Frank Elmore, Donald 
King, Elwin, Ransford, and Lewis Thomas; the Orpheus Glee Union. Flute, Miss 
Sophie Angelina; Pianoforte, Mr. Brinley Richards; Accompanist, Mr. J. G. 
Callcott.—Sofa Stalls, 5s,; Balcony, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Admission, 1s. Stalls and 
Tickets to be had of Mr. Austin, Ticket Office of the Hall, 28, Piccadilly ; Kerru, 
Paowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside ; and Ransrorp & Son, 2, Princes Street, Oxford Circus. 


R. HOWARD GLOVER, Drury Lane and St. James’s 


Hall Concerts, composer of the Operas, ‘* Ruy Blas,” ‘‘Once Too Often,” 
and “ Aminta” (performed respectively at Covent Garden, Drury Lane, and the 
Haymarket Theatres), the Cantatas, ‘* Comala " (produced at the New Philharmonic), 
‘** Hero and Leander,” and * Daughter of a Royal Line” (produced at Her Majesty's 
Theatre), and “ ‘I'am o’ Shanter" (performed at the Crystal Palace, New Philhar- 
monic, and the Great Festivals of Norwich and Birmingham, conducted by the Com- 
poser), respectfully announces that he has entirely resumed his Professional 
Avocations, and is prepared to accept engagements as Composer, Orchestral Con- 
ductor, or Pianoforte Accompanist; also, to receive Pupils, Awateur or Professional, 
Students trained for the Operatic Stage or Concert-room. All communications to 
2 — to Mr. Guover, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 

treet, W. 


R. ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS Every 
Evening at Eight—COVENT GARDEN THEATRE.—Last Weeks of the 
Present Series.—Last Six Nights of Motte. Cartorra Partt,—On Monday next 
the second Ballad Concert,—First appearance of Herr Wilhelm Coenen (Pianist). 
Tuesday, First appearance of Mdlie. Fanny Jervis (Pianiste).—Wednesday, 
Miscellaneous ; Thursday, Classical ; Friday, a Selection from Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater; Saturday, Benefit and Lasr Appearance or Mp.e, Carorra Parti, 
The Selection from Gounod’s ‘ Faust” every evening. Band of 100 performers and 
Band of the Coldstream Guards. 
Conductor—Mr, ALFRED MELLON. 
Refreshments supplied by Spiers & Pond. Acting Manager—Mr. Edward Murray. 
Admission—ONE SHILLING. 


RS. JOHN MACFARREN will give an EVENING 
‘k AT THE PIANOFORTE, in the ASSEMBLY ROOMS, Cuicuzster, 
on WEDNESDAY next, October 31st, to commence at Eight o'clock. Pianiste, Mrs. 
Jonny Macrarren; Vocalist, Miss Rosertine Henperson. The Pianoforte by 
Messrs, Erarp, 
PART I. 

















Sonata in A minor 
Romanor (Faust) 
Mosicau SKETCHES 


Mozart, 
Gounod, 
Sterndale Bennett, 
Bishop. 
Chopin. 
a A, Macfarren, 


a” aie rissac, 

PART II. 
Sonata in A flat (Op. 26). ‘ ‘ ° 
Sono, *‘ The beating of my own heart” 


4 ry 

° : a . |. A, Macfarren, 

—— an on of the Sea;” and Caprice, ? 
ag aa St ey: issac, 

Scotcy BALLap . y ‘ ate? 


GRanp Fantasia <a oY a avinge, af) a ee 
All Letters to be addressed, 15, Albert Street, Gloucester Gate, N.W. 


M3: F. KINGSBURY has the honour to announce 

bie ee SUBSCRIPTION SOIREES MUSICALES, at No. 18, Ceci 

Artistes pe mem on alternate Thursday evenings, commencing November sth. 

Isaacs, and J in engaged: Madame Arabella Goddard; Misses Rose Hersee, H. 

H. Weist Hill eee Signori Ciabatta, Caravoglia, and Tito Mattei; Messrs. 

ingle Ticket’ ts alter Bache, F. Chatterton, and Lazarus. Subscriptions, 21s. ; 
+] 'e 








RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY.—SATURDAY 
CONCERT and AFTERNOON PROMENADE. Madame Lemmens-Sher- 
rington, Herr Reichardt, and Madame Arabella Goddard. Conductor, Mr. Manns. 
Programme includes Overtures “Abu Hassan" (Weber) ; “‘ Hebrides " (Mendels 
sobn) | Symphony No. 2, C major (Schumann); Pianoforte Concerto, C minor, 
No, 3 (W. Sterndale Bennett), first time. Concert at Three o'clock in newly-fitted 
Concert Hall, Palace lighted up until Seven o'clock. 
Admission, Half-a-crown. Guinea Season Tickets free. Half-a-crown Stalls at 
the licket Stands in the Palace. 


MR. VAN PRAAG. 
M® VAN PRAAG (the well-known Concert Agent in 


London) begs to inform his Friends that he is now established, as General 
Agent for Wines, ac., &c , at Borpeavux (France), where, through his large connec- 
tions, he is able to offer WINES either in CASKS or HALF-CASKS, as well as 
in Cases of a Dozen Bottles (or more), at VERY MODERATE PRICES. Letters 
addressed to him, care of Mons. Carri.to, Consul de Venezuela, 6, Rue Chateaux 
Trompette, Bordeaux, will be immediately attended to. 


REMOVAL. 
\ R. JOHN GOSS begs to inform his Pupils and Friends 


that he has REMOVED to No. 11, Carton VitLas, WittsHire Roap, 
Brixtoy, 8. 


\ R. CHARLES HALL (Musical Director of the Royal 
{' Princess's Theatre) begs to announce his removal to No, 199, Euston Road, 
N.W., where he is prepared to resume his instruction in VOCAL MUSIC, and give 
finishing lessons to professiunal pupils in the Art of Singing for the Stage. 


RGAN FOR SALE—the Owner leaving Town. Two 

Rows of Keys, Fifteen Stops, and Two Qctaves and Third of German Pedals ; 

in handsome Rosewood Case and Gilt Front Pipes. Price £150. To be seen at 

Bisnop & Starr's, Organ Builders, corner of Lisson Grove, N.W. A description 
sent on receipt of a stamped envelope. 


TO CATHOLIC CHOIRS. 
LSet a Situation as SOPRANO. A proficient 


and a good reader. Address, Miss M., Harrison's Library, Qaeen’s Terrace, 
St. John’s Wood. 


Hs LOUIS ENGEL begs to announce his return to 




















Town for the Season, Herr Encet will give HARMONIUM RECITALS 
in November in London, and in the first week of December in Brighton and Hastings. 
Pupils desirous to join his HARMONIUM CLASSES to address Herr ENGEL, at his 
residenee in London, 31, Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


GUGLIELMO’S 
“THE LOVER AND THE BIRD,” 


(Composed expressly for Mdlle, LizsHart, and by her rendered the most Popular 
Ballad of the day) will be sung 

By Mpiue. LIEBHART, at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, Ta1s Day ; and at Mr. 
Ransford’s Concert, St. James's Hall, on the 29th inst. 

By MapamMe MARTORELLI-GARCLA, at the Exhibition Palace, Dublin, To-Nicar, 
and every night next week. 

By Miss BERRY GREENING, at Weymouth, on the 29th inst. ; at Lyme Regis on 
the 30th, at Bridport on the 31st, and at Deal on the 14th November. 

By Miss STABBACH, at Blackheath, on the 7th November. 

By Miss MABEL BRENT, at the Freemason's Hall, on the 29th inst. 


Dress pete t TRIO, “THE MARINERS” 

(“I Navicantr"), will be sung—Nov. 5th, at Hertford; 6th, at Chichester; 
7th, at Guildford; sth, at Dorking; 9th, at Southsea—by Mapame PATEY- 
WHYTOCK, Mr. W. H. CUMMINGS, and Mr. PATEY. 


\ ISS BERRY GREENING, of the Saturday National 

Concerts, St. James’s Hall, and Saturday Afternoon Concerts, Crystal 
Palace, intends giving VOCAL RECITALS through the Provinces, and will be 
glad to hear from gentlemen having rooms to let, or who could undertake all local 
arrangements. South-eastern Counties, November 12th to December 1st; Northern 
Counties and Scotland, December 2nd to 24th; Midland Counties, December 28th to 
end of January. Address, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., Foreign Music 
Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


ASTER MUNDAY, the extraordinarily clever Boy- 
Pianist (Pupil of the Highbury and Islington Academy of Music), will play 
ALLEN’s “GALOP FURIEUX ” every day next week at the Crystal Palace Concerts 
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R. WILBYE COOPER, having returned from the 


Continent, begs that all letters and engagements for Oratorios, Concerts, &c. 
be addressed to him at Ransroxp and Son's, 2, Princes Street, Oxford Circus, W. 


ISS ROSE HERSEE will sing Beneprct’s Popular 
Variations on “*THE CARNIVAL OF VENICE,” at Sunderland, Nov. 
12th; Weymouth, 23d; and Whittington Hall, 28th. 


ISS BERRY GREENING will sing the Variations 
(composed expressly for her) on the popular air, “ Cherry Ripe,” at Wey- 
mouth, October 29th; Lyme Regis, 30th; and Bridport, 31st. 


ISS KATE GORDON will play Ascher’s New Piano- 
forte piece, “ L'AMOUR DU PASSE,” during her Provincia] Tours in Kent, 
the North of England, and Scotland.—s2, St. George's Road, 8.W. 


')‘“HE MDLLES. EMILIE and CONSTANCE GEORGI 


have the h-nour to announce their return to London, All communications to 
be addressed to them, 76, Harley Street, W.; or care of Messrs. Duncan Davison 
& Co., 244, Regent street, W. 


M R. HOHLER, Principal Tenor of Her Majesty’s 


Theatre. All communications, for Concerts and Oratorios, for Mr. HonLER 
to be made to Mr. Jarrett, Her Majesty’s Theatre. 


M R. KING HALL having completed his studies at the 


Royal Academy of Music, under the superintendence of the most eminent 
masters, requests that all communications, respecting Lesscms on the Pianoforte, 
Harmony, and Composition, also engagements for Concerts and Soirées, be sent to 
his residence, No. 199, Euston Road, N.W. 


PT A erenas LIEBHART will sing “The Liebhart Polka” 


(composed expressly for her by Professor Mulder) at Herr Kuus's Recirat, 
October, 31. 


\ DLLE. RITA FAVANTI requests that all com- 

nunications relative to Operatic or Concert Engagements be addressed to her 

at Messrs. Duncan Davison and Co.'s Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street; 
or to her residence, 28, Abingdon Villas, Kensington, W. 

ORCESTER MUSIC HALL.—This building is now 

Ke-opened, having been re-modelled and rendered thoroughly comfortable ; 

it is well lighted and heated, and holds from 700 to 800 persons. It is available for 

public entertainments of every description upon reasonable terms. For particulars, 

address, Mr. SeaRue, the Music Hall, Worcester. 


THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION. 
RINOLINE.—Ladies should at once see THOMSON’S 


NEW STYLE, which, light, graceful, and elegant in outline, combines comfort 
and economy with the very latest fashion. Observe the name, “ ‘T'Homson,” and the 
Trade Mars, ‘‘ A Crows.” Sold everywhere, 


\jEW ORGAN MUSIC.—Just Published, Price 4s., 
AN “FUGUE,” in G, for the Organ, with Pedal Obbligato. Composed by WILLIAM 
CROWTHER ALWYN. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


Sheffield: H. J. Freemantie, Musicseller, High Street. 


THE LEGEND OF ST. CECILIA, 
A CANTATA, 
The Words by HENRY F. CHORLEY, 
The Music composed expressly for the Norwich Musical Festival 
By JULES BENEDICT, 
Will be Published early Next Week. 
THE VOCAL SCORE, COMPLETE—Quarto, Limp Cloth ... 



































i < in Boards o 
THE PRELUDE AND FUNERAL MARCH ., ay ove ove 
* FATHER, WHOSE BLESSING WE ENTREAT,” in G or B flat 
And any of the Numbers on application, 

THE SELECT SUBJECTS, Arranged for the Pianoforte by W. Hvurtcuins 

CaLLcott—Solo, 5s.; Duet, 6s. 
CHORUS PARTS—Soprano, 3s. 6d.; Alto, 3s. 6d.; Tenor, 2s. 6d. ; Bass, 2s. 6d, 
LIBRETTOS, Sixpence. A great reduction to Choral Societies. 
ORCHESTRAL PARTS can be Hired on applying to the Publishers, 

Lamporn Cock, Appisoy, & Co., 62 and 63, New Bond Street, London, W. 


ECOLLECTIONS OF WALES, for the Pianoforte. 


By Brintey Ricwarvs. Twelve Books, 3s, each; free by post for 19 stamps 
each; or the twelve in one handsome volume, illustrated with a beautiful frontis- 
piece, ornamental boards, vignette, and gilt edges, 21s; free by post, 16s, 6d. 
Contents :—No, 1. “ Poor Mary Anne;" No, 2. ‘The Ash Grove;’’: No. 3. ‘The 
Rising of the Lark;" No, 4. “ March of the Men of Harlech;” No, 5. ‘Of Noble 
Race of Shenkin;" Ne, 6, ‘The Kising of the Sun;” No, 7. “Lady Owen's 
De ight;" No. 8. “ The New Year’s Eve;* No, 9, “ Margaret's Daughter;” No, 10, 
“Be Merry, bit Wise;” No, 11. * The Lost Ribbon ;” No, 12, “Sweet Richard” 
anu “ St. David's Day.” 

“The more we hear of the music of the Principality, the more we are surprised to 
think that such fine melodies snould be so little known Their present great 
popularity is unquestionably due to the skilful and interesting manner in which Mr. 
Brinley Richards has treated them."—Musical World, 

London: Published by Roserr Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 


R. BRINLEY RICHARDS at Mr. RANSFORD’S 
CONCERT, Sr, James's Hatt, Monpay Next, Solo Pianoforte, “* Welsh 


Fantasias,” ‘‘Recollections of Wales."—Tickets at Rosert Cocks & Co.'s, New 
Burlington Street, 


8 
oo. 6 
- 8 
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ENGEL’S 
HARMONIUM ALBUM, 


(THIRD EDITION.) 


Containing a Collection of Fifty favourite Airs and Pieces 
by Rossint, VERDI, BALFE, MEYERBEER, Mozart, &c., 
as well as National Airs (Scotch, Irish, French, &c.) 


Price 7s. 6d. 


This Collection is preceded by the concisest and completest Inatructions for 
Playing the Harmonium with effect, given in seventeen paragraphs. These 
valuable Instructions, given by so experienced a teacher and the best performer 
of the day, will be found nearly sufficient for Self-Jnstruction. 


LIST OF PIECES IN THE ALBUM. 


DI PESCATORE (Lucrezia). 
IL BALEN (Trovatore). 
AH CHE LA MORTE (Trovatore). 
NOBIL DONNA (Huguenots). 
TU M’AMI (Bohemian Girl). 
FRA POCO (Lucia). 
PIU BIANCA (Huguenots). 
ROBERT TOI QUE J’AIME (Robert le Diable). 
SOUVENIR (Pré aux Clercs). 
PARIGI O CARA (Traviata). 
IL FAUT PARTIR oar del Reggimento). 
SEMPRE LIBERA (Traviata). 
DAL TUO STELLATO (Mosé). 
TAMBOURINE AIR (Etoile du Nord). 
AH! PERCHE NON POSSO (Puritani). 
QUANDO LE SERE (Luisa Miller). 
DA QUEL DI (Martha). 
LA DONNA E MOBILE (Rigoletto). 
COM E GENTIL (Don Pasquale). 
LA MIA LETIZIA (Lombardi). 
L’AMO L’AMO (Montecchi). 
VA PENSIERO (Nabucodonosor). 
CHORUS, CHILDREN (Prophéte). 
IN DIESEN HEIL’GEN HALLEN (Zauberfléte). 
NON PIU MESTA (Cenerentola). 
NATIONAL AIRS, RUSSIAN. 
——' SPANISH, (Jota Aragonesa). 
—— SCOTCH (Should Auld Acquaintance). 
—— IRISH (The Last Rose of Summer). 
—— SWISS rr der Bud). 
—— NEAPOLITAN (lo ti voglio ben assaje). 

. DEH VIENI ALLA FINESTRA (Don Juan). 
NON PIU ANDRAI (Nozze), 
BATTI, BATTI (Don Juan). 
VOLKSLIED (Mendelssohn). 
CHANSON DE BUCKINGHAM (Engel). 
CRADLE SONG (Engel). 
PARTANT POUR LA SYRIE (Reine Hortense). 
RUSSIAN ANTHEM (Lvov). 
NATIONAL ANTHEM (John Bull)’ 
LET THERE BE LIGHT (Haydn’s Creation). 
ADIEU (Wolfrom). 
TRAUERWALZER > 
WEBER'S LAST THOUGHT (Reissiger). 
STANDCHEN (Schubert). 
MINUET SEPTETTO (Beethoven). 
MINUETTO (Mozart's G minor Symphony). 
ANDANTE (Beethoven’s Fifth Sees ae 
PRAYER (Kossini). 
CARNIVAL OF VENICE (Engel). 


CHAPPELL AND (C0, 


60, NEW BOND STREET. 
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A MANUAL FOR COMPOSERS, 
MUSICAL DIRECTORS, LEADERS or ORCHESTRAS, & BANDMASTERS, 
By F. J. FETIS. 


Chapel Master of His Majesty the King of the Belgians, Director of the Conservatory, 
Knight of the Legion of Honour, &c. Translated from the original 


By W. GUERNSEY. 
(Continued from p. 664) 


Cuapter IT, 
On consonant chords of three and four notes. 

21. A perfect chord is formed from harmony produced by the 
third and the fifth. When four notesare to be produced from this 
chord, the octave is joined to the other notes, particularly the lower 
note, which is termed the bass. 

If the third of the perfect. chord is major, the chord itself is 
major ; if the third is minor, the chord also is minor. 

EXAMPLES. 


Perfect chord major. Perfect chord minor, 






































22. The _— chord is placed upon the tonic, upon the fourth 
degree of the dominant, and upon the sixth degree of the scale of 
all the major and minor keys—that is to say, that these notes may 
be the bass notes of this chord. 
Example of the employment of the Perfect Chord. 

| ] Sean 





Kieth | ! | | 
== pag Pe z= = -fa-3-e— 
Se ee eel 


23. When the chords are figured, by numbers being placed over 
the bass notes, the perfect chord is figured by a 3, or by a 5, or by 
an 8. ‘The figure 3 is mostly used. When a perfect chord changes 
from the major to the minor, or vive versa, a sharp, a natural, or a 
flat is placed by the side of the figure. 

24, The first inversion of the perfect chord consists in removing 
the bass note of that chord to an upper part, and to place the third 
of the same chord as the bass note. 

The chord of the sixth is placed upon the third degree—the 
sixth and the seventh. It is figured by a 6. 

Example of the employment of a chord of the 6th. 
| | 
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25. The second inversion of the perfect chord is that where the 
two lower notes of this chord are removed to the upper parts, whilst 
the fifth becomes the bass note. This inversion is called the chord 
of the fourth or fifth, because it is com of those intervals. It 
is made upon the dominant and upon the tonic. 
Example of the employment of the Perfect Chord, and its two derivatives 
or inversions. 













































































Cuapter III. 
Of Dissonant Chords. 

26. Upon the dominant a chord is made composed of a major third, 
perfect fifth, and minor seventh ; it is called the chord of the domi- 
nant seventh, or of the dominant. The seventh of this. chord should 
resolve itself by descending a degree, as in all dissonances. 

This chord is figured *7, or by }. 

27. In the first inversion of the chord of the seventh, the leading 
note is in the bass, and the dominant is brought to the upper part. 
This chord is composed of a minor third, fifth, and sixth; itis figured 
§. It is made on the leading note, and is resolved upon the tonic, 
when it is not followed by a change of key. 

28. In the second inversion or derivative of the chord of the 
seventh, the second degree is in the bass, and the chord is composed 
of the minor third, perfect fourth, and major sixth ; it also bears the 
name of the chord of the (leading sixth?) because it is the leading 
note which forms the sixth against the bass. This chord is followed 
by the common chord of the tonic, or of the chord of the sixth of 
the third degree, when there is no change of key. The third which 
forms a dissonance of the second with the fourth, should resolve by 
descending a degree. 

29. The last inversion of the chord of the seventh is where the 
fourth degree is in the bass. This chord is composed of major 
second, major fourth, and major sixth; it is called chord of the 
tritone. ‘The bass note, forming a dissonance of the second with the 
dominant, should resolve in descending a degree, so that this chord 
is followed by the chord of the sixth of the third degree, when 
there is no change of key. 

The chord of the tritone is figured by +4 

Examples of the chord of the Tth, and of the derivatives. 
Chord of the 7th Chord of the minor Chord of the Chord of the 
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Example of the employment of the chords. 
Aas i See eee er eee ee ee eae eed eed eee fee 
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80. Thechord of the dominaut seventh, and its derivatives, are fre- 
quently employed to effect a change of keys, which are called 


modulations. ‘These modulations are always effected by the use of 
‘the new key, which is placed in the bass or in one of the upper 


rts. 
_ the change of key takes place immediately after the chord 
of the 7th, or one of its derivatives, the resolution of these is 
irregular. 
Example of modulations by the'seventh of the dominant and its derivatives. 
= ! | 
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@—R——- 4 —— ee Ee } {] | the chord of the seventh and its derivatives. Instead, therefore, of 
eee {-=2—}j | the octave of the dominant, which is frequently used in the chord 
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of the seventh, the ninth is employed, which is a degree higher. In 
lieu of the sixth, in the chord of the minor fifth and sixth, the 
seventh is used, and the same of the others. 

EXaMPLes. 


Natural harmony. Artificial or substituted harmony. 
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Natural harmony. Artificial or substituted harmony. 
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Natural harmony. Artificial or substituted harmony. 
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Natural harmony. Artificial or substituted harmony. 
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In the minor mode, the sixth degree being lower than a semitone, 
the artificial harmony produces changed intervals ; as, for instance, 
the minor ninth in lieu of the major ninth—the diminished seventh 
in lieu of the minor, &c. 

$2. It is to be observed that the substituted note should always 
be placed in the upper part, in the major mode, in consequence of 
its dissonance with the leading note. In the minor mode it may be 
placed anywhere. 

(To be continued.) 








Rocuester.—The London Glee and Madrigal Union gave an evening. 


concert at the Corn Exchange, on Thursday, Oct. 18th, which was only 
indifferently attended in consequence of the very inclement state of 
the weather. Various glees, madrigals, &., were given by Miss 
Julia Wells, Messrs. Baxter, Coates, and Winn, with the precision and 
combination of voice which has rendered this party so justly celebrated. 
Miss Wells also sang Bishop’s song, ‘Should he upbraid,” with much 
taste and feeling, the result being the most demonstrative encore 
of the evening, The concert gave the utmost satisfaction to those 
present, among whom were many of the principal families of the 
neighbourhood. Mr. Land conducted. 8. G, 
Dorxinc.—Mrs. John Macfarren, assisted byi Miss Banks, gave two 
recitals of pianoforte and vocal music, both on Wednesday Oct. 17th, 
which created considerable interest in the little town, and were at- 
tended, especially in the morning, by members of some of the best 
families in the surrounding parts. These were greatly delighted by 
Mrs. John Macfarren’s felicitous performance of several masterpieces of 
the great writers for the pianoforte ; and the towns-people were charmed 
no less by her characteristic and brilliant execution of morceauzx de 
bravura, by Thalberg, Prudent, Brissac, etc. The instrumental music 
experienced an agreeable contrast in the always-welcome singing of 
Miss Banks, whose bright voice and unaffected style told to great ad- 
vantage in songs by Haydn, Mozart, Gounod, Bishop, G. A. Macfarren, 
Abt, etc. The exertions of the fair artists were warmly appreciated ; 
and Messrs. Clark, the caterers on the occasion, have reason to con- 
gratulate themselves on the complete success of their undertaking. 





“FAUST” AT DRURY LANE. 


Mr. Bayle Bernard’s version of Goethe’s Faust, announced before the 
opening of Drury Lane Theatre as the coming spectacle for the close of 
autumn, was brought out on Saturday, in the presence of an audience 
that filled every available nook and corner of the house, and the excite- 
ment which prevaded the huge multitude might be compared with that 
proper to some holiday night, or to the inauguration of a new theatre, 
That the event might be duly honoured, a colossal bust of Goethe had 
been set up in the Rotunda, to welcome all visitors to the stalls and 
boxes. 

Mr. Bernard’s Faust approximates more closely to the great dramatic 
poem of Germany than any version of the story ever seen on the boards 
of a London theatre. Mr. George Soame’s Faustus, brought out at 
Drury Lane in 1826, when the Der Freischiitz mania had given a tran- 
sient popularity to diablerie in general; was based on a plot which, like 
thatofthelibrettoto Spohr’s opera, was essentially different from Goethe's 
—though the author had the German poet in view, and translated some 
of his passages with singular felicity. Faust and Marguerite, so skilfully 
done into English by Mr. Boucicault from the French of M. Carré, and 
rendered so famous at the Princess’s by the excellent Mephistopheles of 
Mr. Charles Kean and the beauty of the decorations, was almost con- 
fined to the episode of Gretchen. In Gounod’s opera we had a Faust 
without a Walpurgis-night, and the same may be said of the German 
stage version brought to the St. James’s Theatre several years ago by 
M. Devrient and his fellow artists. As for the early English dramas 
founded on the old legend of Faustus, they scarcely belong to the same 
subject. It is with Goethe that Margaret begins, and a Faust without 
a Margaret, or some one in some way corresponding to her, would toa 
modern audience be like a siege of Troy without a Helen. By the by, 
there was a time when Helen was as naturally associated with Faust as 
with Paris, and, connected as she was with the old legend, she made a 
considerable figure in the Faustus of Kit Marlowe. Even Goethe felt 
that he was bound to do her justice in the second part of his poem. His 
Faust (exclusive of the second part) was the work of more than 
thirty years, and as a reflection of it is now brought before a larger 
portion, of the English public than at any former period the account of 
its genesis in Mr. G. H. Lewes’s Life of Goethe may here be opportunely 
cited :—- ’ 


“ The Faust fable was familiar to Goethe asa child. In Strasburg, during 
1770-71, he conceived the idea of fusing his personal experience into the mould 
of the old legend ; but he wrote nothing of the work until 1774-5, when the 
ballad of the King of Thurle, the first monologue, and the first scene with 
Wagner were written; and during his love affair with Lili he sketched 
Gretchen's catastrophe, the scene in the street, the scene in Gretchen's bedroom, 
the scenes between Faust and Mephisto during the walk and in the street, and 
the garden scene. In his Swiss journey he sketched the first interview with 
Mephisto and the compact ; also the scene before the city gates, the plan of 
Helena (subsequently much modified), the scene between the student and 
Mephisto, and Auerbach’s cellar, When in Italy he read over the old manu- 
scripts and wrote the scenes of the witches’ kitchen and the Cathedral, also 
the monologue in the forest. In 1797 the whole was remodelled. Then were 
added the two prologues, the Walpurgis-night, and the dedication. In 1801 
he completed it, as it now stands, retouching it, perhaps, in 1806, when it 
was published.” 

‘That while thus constructing a work into which he was constantly 
infusing the thoughts and experiences of many years, Goethe was not 
writing a piece for stage representation is a truth that ought to be 
obvious to every one who has read the poem, but which, nevertheless, 
cannot be too strongly inculeated. Many persons, whose knowledge of 
Shakspeare has been solely acquired by private study, express dis- 
appointment when, for the first time, they see any of his works 
represented on the stage, especially those that are of a peculiarly 
imaginative kind. Such persons, with all their cultivation, are the 
worst possible judges, for they expect from the theatre what the theatre 
cannot give, and with them the Faust of Goethe reduced to stage 
dimensions will fall still further short of the ideal than (say) the Zem- 
pest of Shakspeare, for at any rate the latter was written with a view to 
the boards, whereas the latter was not. The actual Faust of Goethe 
cannot be represented, not simply because it has a “ prologue in 
Heaven,” which would be sure to stick fast in the Lord Chamberlain’s 
office—for this might pass muster at Paris—but because it contains a 
vast quantity of matter totally foreign to any dramatic pupose, and that 
in form it does not at all correspond to the exigenciesof modern theatrical 
arrangements. Under the circumstances, the best course for the dra- 
matic adapter who takes Goethe’s Faust in hand is to construct a frame- 
work to a certain extent new (mere abridgement will not suffice), and 
to put in as much of the original matter as can be found available. 
This is the course adopted by Mr. Bernard. He has evidently profited 
by the labours of previous operatic and dramatic adapters, and he has 
repeatedly gone back to the poem, not only for the sake of the dialogue, 
but in order to derive hints as to the sequence of his situations, instead 
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of following in the routine of his theatrical predecessors. As his version’ 
with the exception of the few songs with which it is interspersed, is not 

rinted, we cannot minutely criticise his language, but we can perceive 
that the words of Goethe have been freely used throughout, though not 
always in the order prescribed by the poet. 

The relation of the Drury Lane Faust to Goethe’s poem in respect to 
form may be easily stated. The prelude and the prologue are, of course, 
both omitted; there is no witches’ kitchen, and the appearance of 
Mephistopheles with the rejuvenescence of the doctor is comprised, as 
in the libretto of the opera, in the first part, which takes place in the 
study. In the second part, representing the Grand Platz in a German 
town, the business of the Auersbach’s cellar is intermingled with the 
holiday talk that occurs earlier in the poem, and is pretty closely 
followed, though Valentine, as in the libretto and the French play, is 
thrust among the tipplers, that Mr. W. Harrison, by whom he is repre- 
sented, may have a song. The whole of the love-making with Gretchen 
is brought within the compass of the third section, the incidents occur- 
ring partly in the chamber, partly in the garden, instead of being confined 
to the garden, as in the French play and in the opera, or distributed 
through a number of scenes, as in the poem. The fourth part is occu- 
pied with the first symptoms of Margaret’s contrition, and the orgies of 
the Walpurgis-night, the scene in which this is represented being the 
grand spectacle of the piece, while the dialogue of the poem is followed 
as closely, perhaps, as decorum and stage exigencies will admit. The 
fifth act comprises the death of Valentine and his denunciation of 
Gretchen, the prose ry between Faust and Mephistopheles, and 
the prison scene, which is followed by an apotheosis of Gretchen by way 
of conclusion. That the newest Faust will owe much of its success to 
its merits as a spectacle there can be no doubt. Mr. William Beverley 
in illustrating the medieval legend has gone to work in the most 
earnest spirit, and has re a a the medieval architecture of the old 
German town, so as to make us live over again a life that has long passed 
away. The tall houses, quaintly decorated, the church towers, the 
heavy balconies, the bridge, are all so many studies. When Mr. Bever- 
ley quits the world of reality and betakes himself to the revels of the 
Brocken his well-known mastery over the preternatural reveals itself in 
its full force. One would think that all the means of representing 
magical apparitions had been exhausted ; but the orgies of the Walpurgis 
mob are of a kind novel to the stage. Witches and their familiars creep 
through the chinks and crevices of jagged rocks, till the scene is peopled 
by a wild unruly mass, which, slinking away through the same aper- 
tures, leaves behind it an equally wild solitude. Moreover, the stage 
of this theatre, from its magnitude, allows the mass to separate itself 
into large distinct groups, so that every corner is alive with a distinct 
action, and an approximation is made to the variety of Retzsch’s cele- 
brated etching. 

Delighted, however, as they were with the spectacle, the audience 
were deeply interested in the quiet scenes in which the tale of Margaret 
is told, and thoroughly enjoyed the humour of Mephistopheles. Not 
written for the stage, Faust is not constructed asa drama, but it abounds 
in situations that strongly appeal to every intellect, while all the leading 
personages are familiar types. Mr. Phelps has * * * * studied the 
character of Mephistopheles, and his poses are * * * * conceived 
throughout ; * * * alittle more diabolical bonhommie might be allowed 
to qualify the dry humour of his speech, * ** * * * ** He dis- 
tinetly marks every line, and does not allow a point to be lost, where 
points are so numerous, Mrs, H. Vezin’s Margaret, somewhat shrewish 
when first accosted by her admirer, * * * * * * * * Faust is * * sus- 
tained by Mr. Edmund Phelps, * * scarcely * * a person who could be 
violently carried away by his emotions. The fact that at the fall of the 
curtain a call was raised for all who had taken a principal part in the 
production is not of itself worth much in a day when such compliments 
are common ; but the interest which the whole work excited, the readi- 
ness with which the points in the dialogue were appreciated, and the 
applause that followed the more striking parts clearly shewed that a 
genuine success had been obtained, entitling Mr. F. B. Chatterton to 
believe that he is provided with a piece that will carry him safe to the 
Christmas holidays. N. D. 


[N. D. is wrong about M. Gounod’s Faust. The Walpurgis- 
night forms the introduction to the last act of his opera; but it is 
omitted at both our Italian Opera-houses, and was also omitted 
from the English version of Mr. C. L. Kenney, when Mr. Sims 
Reeves played Faust at Her Majesty’s Theatre.—A. S. SILENT.] 








Master Munpay.—This extraordinary clever boy-pianist has 
been playing Mendelssohn's Andante and Rondo Capriccioso this 
week at the Crystal Palace Concerts, where he created quite a sen- 
sation. We understand that he has been engaged to play there daily 
for some time. 








Maxcuester.—On Thursday last, Oct., 18th, at the Grand Choral 
Festival of the Choir Benevolent Fund, holden in Manchester Cathedral, 
ft the purpose of increasing the funds of this excellent society. the 
choir consisted of members of the Chapels Royal of St. James’s, Wind- 
sor, Westminster Abbey, and the Cathedrals of St. Paul’s Durham, 
Manchester, Chester, York, Lincoln, Lichfield, St. Asaph’s, and St. 
George’s Church, Leeds, when the following anthems were sung, in the 
morning :—‘ O, where shall wisdom be found ” (Boyce)—the verse parts 
given by Masters Hancock and Wait, and Messrs. Leak, Wait, and 
Lander; “Cry aloud and shout” (Croft); “O pray for the peace” 
(Sir G. Smart) ; “ O sing unto the Lord ” (Purcell)—the verse parts wel 1 
sung by Messrs. Barnby, Barraclough, and Briggs; “ I was in the spirit ” 
(Blow)—the verse parts finely sung by Messrs. Barnby, Dyson, D. Lam- 
bert, and J. Lambert. In the afternoon:—“God is our hope and 
strength ” (Dr. at verse parts being well rendered by Messrs. 
Mason, Barraclough, D. Lambert, and J. Lambert; ‘Lord, for thy 
tender mercies’ sake” (Farrant) ; The wilderness” (Goss)—the verse 
parts finely sung by Messrs. Barnby, Hunt and Buckland ; “ Holy, 
holy ” (Handel)—very sweetly sung by Master Hancock of St. George’s, 
Windsor—and the “ Hallelujah” Chorus gee Voluntaries were 

rformed by Mr. J. Thorne Harris and Mr. Dearnaley on the organ. 

he “ Confession,” ‘“ Preces,” and the ‘‘ Venite,” were those of Tallis, 
and the chants to the Psalms by Morley, Turle, and Cooke, and 
the service, “Gibbons in F,” in the morning. In the afternoon the 
chants to the Psalms were by Elvey and Harris, and the service was 
‘‘ Hayes in E flat.” The prayers were very effectively intoned by th e 
Rev. J. Troutbeck, the Precentor of the Cathedral. ‘The Festival wa s 
brought to a close by a concert in the evening, at the Free Trade 
Hall, by the same body of singers, with a programme made up of a good 
selection of songs, glees, madrigals, part songs, etc. I can notice 
only a few of the pieces. Mr. J. L. Hatton’s part song, ‘‘ Evening’s 
twilight,” was well sung and encored; and Mr. David Lambert won a 
well-deserved encore as the result of his fine. singing of Wallace's 
‘« Bell-ringer,” in response to which he repeated the last verse. Horsley’s 
glee, ‘‘By Celia’s arbour,” was admirably sung by Messrs. Dyson, 
Hunt, Adams, and Brigg’s, and warmly encored ; and Haydn’s humorous 
serenata by Messrs. Barnby, Shoubridge and Buckland shared the same 
fate. Dr. Calleott’s fine glee, ‘ Queen of the valley” was very ably 
rendered by Messrs. Adams, Hunt, Wait, D. Lambert, and J. Lambert; 
and Mr. C. Buckland sang “ The gipsy’s laughing song” with such an 
amount of spirit and genial humour as to win an encore, to which he 
responded by giving the iast verse. Mr. James Thorley, pupil of Mr. 
Chas. Hallé, played a pianoforte solo in each part; in the first part, 
“Le Chasse,” by Pauer, and in the second part a fantasia on Irish airs by 
Benedict, which won an encore, in answer to which he gave Thalberg’s 
“Last rose of summer.” Mr. Harris officiated as accompanist, and 
Mr. Shoubridge was the conductor. There were nearly two thousand 
persons present at each service, morning and afternoon, in the Cathedral, 
and I understand that the collections, including donations, amounted to 
about £175. Great credit is due to Mr. Dyson, the persevering secre- 
tary for the excellent manner in which the arrangements of the Festival 
were carried out, under his very able direction and superintendence. 


Miss Rosertixe Henperson.—The Liverpool Mercury, writing about 
the last Philharmonic Society’s Concert, says: —‘‘ The name of this lady is 
new to the patrons of the Philharmonic concerts, but the passing sweet- 
ness and liquid quality of her voice at once made her a favourite. She 
sang the music allotted to her with discrimination and taste. Her ren- 
dering of the air, ‘O how pleasing to the senses,’ and the cavatina, 
‘Light and life dejected languish,’ deserve especial commendation, 
and honourable mention must be made of the duet, ‘ Spring, her lovely 
charms unfolding,’ which was beautifully executed by her and Mr 
Wilbye Cooper.” 

Mr. Acurtar’s Matinzrs—The second of the present series took 
place on Wednesday. The following was the programme :—Sonata 
(Op. 2, No. 2), Beethoven ; Nocturne, Aguilar; Prelude No, 17, Taren- 
telle, Chopin; Nacht Stiick, Schumann; Paa ne Winding ; 
Romanza, Aguilar; Sonata in G, Aguilar; Lieder ohne Worte, Men- 
delssohn ; Fantasia on Faust, Aguilar; Sunset-glow, Aguilar; Reverie, 
Mazurka, Aguilar. 

Dusiin.—(From a corr i.)—Mr. Fletcher Baker gave a fare- 
well concert on the 17th, previous to his departure for America. Mr. 
Baker possesses a true, capable tenor voice, and his singing of the 
“Death of Nelson” was extremely effective. The concert was a 
decided success, with the exception of the amateur portion, which was 
more than ordinarily indifferent—Mr. Montague, secretary to the 
Christy’s Minstrels, took his benefit at the Exhibition on Friday 
evening last. The attendance was very large; there has not been 
such a gathering in the building since its opening by the Prince of 
Wales. Mr. Montague had a substantial proof of the deservedly high 
estimation in which he is held in Dublin —The next great attraction 
at the Exhibition is to be Jullien’s band. 
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\ ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS—ST. JAMES’S 

HALL.—Ninth season.—Direetor, Mr, S, ArntHoR CHAPPELL.—The Direc- 
tor begs to »nnounce that the NINTH SEASON of the MONDAY POPULAR 
CONCERTS will commence on Monday Evening, November 5, and that the perform- 
ances wiil take place as fullows:— 


Monday, November 5° 1866, | Monday, January 28 1867. 

” ” 12 ” ” February 4 ” 
” ” 19 ” ” ” ll . 
” ” 26 bad ” ” 18 % 
” December 3 - oe & ” 
” 10 ge ” March 4 ” 

” ” ll ” 
me January 14 1867. ” » Wo 

21 


” ” 

Seven Morning Performances will be given on Saturdays, Jan. 26th, February 2, 
9, 16, 23, March 2, 9, 1867. 

For the accommodation of those who may desire to occupy the saine seats at every 
perf rmance, the Director proposes to issue subscripti n ivories, at £6 (transferable), 
enti ling holders to special sofa stalls, selected by themselves, for the whole series of 
23 concerts, viz., 16 Monday evenings, and seven Saturday murnings. 

Subscription to the seven morning concerts, £1 10s. 

Madame Arabella Goddard is engaged for the first three concerts (Mondays, No- 
vember 5, 12, 19), and Mr. Charles Hallé for the three following (Mondays, Novem- 
ber 26, December 3 and 10). 

Herr Straus is engaged as principal violin for the opening concerts, during which 
Herr Wilhelmj will also appear. 

Signor Piatti will hold the post of principal violoncello from the first concert till 
the end of the season. 

Herr Joachim, whose services have been retained for all the concerts in January 
and February, will make his first appearance on Monday, January 14, 

Madame Schumann will be the piauist on Monday, Feb. 4, and on Saturday, Feb. 9. 

Mr, Benedict will occupy the post of Conductor, as heretofore, on all occasions. 

su scribers’ names received by Cuappett & Co., 50, New Bond Street; and at 
Austin’s, 28, Piccadilly. 


WILL APPEAR DURING THE WINTER SEASON. 
“MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT,” 


A NEW WORK 
By JOSEPH GODDARD. 








(Saort Asstract or Contents). 

Cuap, I.—The essential relation between the two main characters of sentiment 
(instinctive and mental), and the two main sections of musical effect 
(melodic and rhythmic). 

CuaP. II.—The exigency in expression which mental sentiment involves, is met in 
the structural plan of the modern classical instrumental works. 

Cuap. III.—A comparative analysis of the spirit of the instrumental music of 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn. 

Cuap. 1V.—The intellectual rank of musical art 

Cuap., V.—Dramatic music: the principles on which the literary and musical plan 
of Opera should be based. 

Cuap. VI.—The principles on which the literary and musical plan of Oratorio, or 
Grand Cantata, should be based. 

Cuap. VII.—The influence of mental progress upon music, 


The above work is a painstaking endeavour to elucidate the nature, scope, and 
position of the musical art. As the labour it involves is not that in connection with 
music calculated to be remunerative, whilst at the same time the influence of such 
works is to further the interests of musicians by tending to elevate their art in 
general estimation, the author thinks he can reasonably appeal to them for the 
means ot insuring safe publication. 

A few more pr mises to purchase being necessary to guarantee the expenses of 
publication, all who may be willing to support the work are solicited not to delay 
commuuicating with the Author to that effect. 

Price to Subscribers, 5s. 


Among names already received, are :— 
Rev, T, Helmore, M.A. 
Miss Sabilla Novello. 
E. F. Rimbault, LL.D., F.S.A. 
C. steggall, Mus Doc. 
W. Chappell, F.S.A. 
J. W. Davison, Esq." 
J. L, Hatton, Esq. 
J. F. Duggan, Esq. 


136, St. Paul's Road, Camden Square, N.W. 


A Goocrs Tt we. 
New Song, appropriate for the compass of Tenor, Baritone, Soprano, or Alto, by 
JOSEPH GODDARD. 
Price 2s, 6d, 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W., 


Augustine Sargood, Esq. 
Professor Oakeley (Prof. of Music, 
Edinburgh University). 
F. Clay, Esq. 
Miss Amelia B, Edwards. 
J. I. Ellerton, Esq. 
J. Ella, Esq. 
&., ke, 





AND 
J. Gopparb, 136, St. Paul's Road, Camden Square. 





a’ Bistoire de Palmerin d° Olive filz du Roy Frorexpos de 


o Mavepong et de La B&Lte Gaiank, fille de Remicius, Empereur de Constan- - 


tinople, by Jean Maugin, dit le Petit Angeuin. A perfect copy of this 
extremely rare Komance tw be sold for FirtTaen GUINEAS, 
Enquire of Duxoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








NOTICES. 

To APVERTISERS.—The Office of ‘THe MustcaL Wor D is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as eleven o’Clock A.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 

To PuBuisHeRs AND ComposErs—Music for Review must be fore 
warded to the Editor, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street. 





DEATH. 

At Newbridge, County Kildare, on the 22nd inst., Mr. Davip Owen, 
Bandmaster Scots Greys, aged fifty-three. Mr. Owen is deeply regretted 
by both officers and men of his regiment, and was for thirty-two years 
Master of the Band. 
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ALBERT LORTZING.* 


HEN suffering the great sorrow occasioned by the sudden 
death of a friend, our sweetest consolation is to be found 
in a close consideration of his life. 

Albert Lortzing had many friends, and, among them, many who 
though not knowing him personally, are devoted to, and feel them- 
selves closely connected with him; such is the magic exerted by the 
popular element in his simple compositions, full of sentiment and 
humour. For these friends, after his relations, do I write the 
following pages. His friends will understand the soul-life of an 
uncommon man ; they will not misinterpret the natural ebullitions 
of a joyous artistic heart ; they will not misjudge the mortal pangs 
of talent shackled with fetters, talent that experienced suffering 
and insults in the same degree as it spread joy and delight around 
it. Lortzing’s noble and philanthropic heart ; his gay and fresh 
artistic susceptibility and overflowing humour, that, in his happy 
days, helped him to produce his strains, these, together with the 
circumstances connected with his works and his life, will I 
endeavour to relate. I will, also, relate the circumstances of his 
early death. With all his tenderness for those who were dear to 
him, it was not alone anxiety for the means of subsistence that 
killed him; fate systematically and ruthlessly destroyed the 
intellectual man within him. 

I am impelled not only by the wishes of his Widow but a 
joyful sense of duty to erect in these pages to my dear friend, 
whom I shall never forget, a memorial which, though making no 
pretensions to literary merit, shall bear upon it the stamp of 
truth. Iam bound to do this, because no one can furnish a more 
truthful narrative than myself, aided by our friend Reger. 
Albert Lortzing’s letters to us two, his comrades during the sweet 
and happy times of his awakening to artistic life, of his roseate 
joyousness, alone contain a complete and convincing history of 
the last unhappy period of his existence. 

Lortzing’s parents were both born in Berlin. ‘His father, 
Johann Gottlob, established as a leather-seller there, was an 
honourable, good-natured man, of a very quiet disposition. His 
mother, Charlotte Sophia, formerly a Madlle. Seidel, was, when I 
became acquainted with her, already somewhat advanced in years, 
but full of freshness and animation, and possessing a well-cultivated, 
sharp mind. After playing for a long period at the private 
theatre, called the Urania, both Lortzing’s parents took to the 
stage as a profession. His mother was probably a very sprightly 
soubrette. She spake French very fluently and German very 
much. Gvstav Albert, the only son of this estimable couple, 





* By Ph. J. Diiringer. Leipsic, 1851. 
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whose married life was a model of domestic happiness, was borri in 
Berlin on the 23rd October, 1803. He was naturally the object 
of their care, the object of their love, and the centre of their 
sorrows and of their joys. 

The good seed planted by precept and example in the boy’s 
heart bore the most splendid fruit. But neither was the improve- 
ment of his mind neglected, for his parents spared no sacrifice to 
give him a better education than is generally the case with poor 
actors wandering from place to place. In his very earliest youth 
even, Albert evinced an especial liking and aptitude for music. He 
received his first musical lessons from Professor Rungenhagen, 
director of the Berlin Singacademie, of whom he always preserved 
a grateful remembrance. In 1812, the Lortzings left Berlin to 
fulfil, in the first instance, an engagament at the theatre, Breslau. 
Sharing the usual lot of most actors, they were buffeted about 
from one town to another. The parents obtained engagements in 
the theatres at Bamberg, Aschaffenburg, Strasburg, Freiburg in 
Breisgau, Baden, Coblentz, Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle, &c., and, 
to render themselves more useful to the managers, let their son 
play children’s parts. But, despite the severest privations, they 
did not neglect his intellectual improvement. In his earliest 
youth his favourite occupation was music. Besides the pianoforte, 
he played several orchestral instruments, among others the violin 
and violoncello ; studied, voluntarily, the works of Albrechtsberger, 
and other theoretical writers ; was more fond of associating with 
experienced musicians than with anyone else; attempted, at an 
early period, little compositions ; and, from the very. first, despite 
all the liveliness of his disposition, exhibited uncommon industry, 
as he subsequently proved, also, in every possible way. 

During the unhappy years of 1816 and 1817, he already assisted 
his parents, increasing their scanty income by copying music. 
His father, who would rather starve than incur debts, used to 
relate with emotion how—in those hard times, when the family 
not unfrequently went out walking at the hour of dinner, and eat 
their piece of bread in the open air, in order that the other persons 
in the house might imagine they had been invited out to dinner, or 
had gone to some restaurateur’s—Albert brought home the money 
he had received for copying some music, and joyously handed it 
him with the words: ‘‘ There, my dear Papa, to-day you must 
once more have something warm for dinner.” The old man turned 
away in silence to the window, and, while the fingers of his right 
hand drummed upon the window pane, his left hand wiped the 
tears from his eyes. Happy the son who can cause a father to shed 
such tears. Still more happy, when, as was the case with our 
friend, he was not fortunate in worldly prosperity. 

Deep love and respect for his parents were predominating traits 
in Lortzing to the end of their life and of his own. His sensible 
and clever mother more especially exercised an unmistakable 
influence over him and his house, as long as she lived. 

Up to the year 1822, Albert Lortzing was attached as actor and 
singer to the theatres at Diisseldorf and Aix-la-Chapelle, playing 
the walking gentlemen, as well as small tenor and baritone parts. 
Though not possessing a regularly defined voice, he was, on account 
of his musical talent and knowledge, always useful in opera, par- 
ticularly for characters which required acting. His pleasing and 
agreeable exterior proved of great advantage to him on the stage. 
He had a slim figure, of the middle size, with dark, curly hair, and 
@ handsome, good-natured face; his fine dark eyes were distin- 
guished for a cheerful roguish expression, clear and animated ; his 
whole appearance, his entire individuality, full of sprightliness and 
mirth, as active and pleasing upon the stage as it was in private 
life, never failed to produce the most agreeable impression. 
Comedy was his forte as an actor; while, in this, his overflowing 
humour, asserted itself with extraordinary success, in tragedy, he 





could not, whatever pains he took, achieve a genuine effect, and 
not unfrequently he himself used to laugh at his tragic parts. 

After playing a round of characters at Brunswick and Cologne, 
he remained at the latter town under Herr Ringelhardt, who then 
managed the theatres at Cologne and Aix-la-Chapelle. While at 
Cologne, Lortzing married in 1823, that is to say: when he was 
in his twentieth year, Regina Rosina Ables, at that period an 
actress, who, remembering her happy marriage, now, as his widow, 
mourns his loss. After having already tried his hand at songs, 
marches, and interludes, he composed in the year 1824 his first 
little opera, Ali Pascha von Janina. ‘This was played first at 
Cologne, and then at the theatres in Osnabriick, Detmold, and 
Miinster, which were all under one manager, and for which 
Lortzing and his wife were engaged in 1826. He then parted for 
the first time from his parents, who remained at Cologne. When 
belonging to the Court Theatre, Detmold, the company of which 
performed alternately in Miinster, Osnabriick, and Pyrmont, 
Lortzing became one of the chief favourites as an actor. He went 
from there to star engagements at Hamburgh, Cologne, and, ia 
1830, at the Court Theatre, Mannheim. A list of the characters 
he played at the latter place will serve to give some idea of his 
line of business. They were on the 27th May, Carl Ruf, in Die 
Schachmaschine ; the 1st June, Felix, in Der leichtsinnige Liigner, 
and Ublen in Die Eifersiichtige Frau; on the 8rd June, Germani 
in Der Kammerdiener, and Johann in Der neue Gutsherr ; and, on 
the 7th June, for his own benefit, he sang the part of Dandini in 
Aschenbridel (Ia Cenerentola). 

In the year 1832, two pieces interspersed with songs: Der Pole 
und sein Kind, and Scenen aus Mozart's Leben, appeared from his 
pen. The former was played at most of the theatres in Germany, 
and first made his name known, though the interest attached to 
the period of the action interested the public more than the piece 
itself. 

After Ringelhardt had entered upon the management of the 
Stadttheater, Leipsic, whither Lortzing’s parents accompanied him, 
his father as treasurer, and his mother to act the comic old women, 
Albert, also, was engaged by his former manager, and, to the great 
delight of the whole family, once more rejoined his beloved parents. 
Ringelhardt, a shrewd, practical man, thought a great deal of the 
Lortzing family. Possessing sterling good sense, and being him- 
self an actor, acquainted with every phase of theatrical life and of 
the human heart, strict and consistent in business matters, he was 
the model of a manager, and beloved by everyone whom egotism 
did not blind. All of us who were happy enough to be for a long 
time under his management valued and respected him, and his 
engagement of Lortzing at Leipsic is the best testimony of Lortz- 
ing’s talent, approved industry, and good intentions. Had 
Ringelhardt retained the management, many persons would be now 
more contented, and, I believe, poor Lortzing still alive ! * 

It was in Leipsic that Lortzing spent his golden days of bliss, 
happy in the cosy family circle, by the side of his beloved parents, 
and of his gentle wife, who had already borne him several pretty 
children—having on two occasions given birth to twins, which 
rapidly increased the number. The grandmother, with her affec- 
tionate solicitude, was now in her element. Joyous and cheerful 
in the company of his friends, Lortzing found scope for his 
humour both on and off the stage. Matters were on such a 
footing among the members of the company, that, in the theatrical 
world, the good fellowship which reigned in the Leipsic theatre 
during our time became, so to speak, famous. Chance may have 
had something to do with it, but we were all convinced that the 
principal reason was to be sought in the masterly model manage- 
ment, which recognized neither partiality nor favouritism, which, 


* This was written, the reader must recollect in 1851. 
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calmly and regardless of egotistical complaints, pursued its own 
well-marked path, and was inaccessible to aught like flattery, thus 
drying up the chief source of envy, jealousy, and misunderstanding 
among the members of the company.—Once more, hats off to 
Ringelhardt’s management !—However oppressively and preju- 
dicially the disagreeable events in an artist’s career affect his 
spirit, such a re-vivifying state of things as the above must 
necessarily act with equal advantage upon his mind and heart. 
As an actor, a favourite with the public, Lortzing could appear 
every evening upon the stage with the joyous consciousness that 
all present would be gratified at seeing him. Whenever he shewed 
himself at a place of public resort, or among his more intimate 
acquaintances, every one experienced a feeling of inward satisfac- 
tion, as though the expression of Lortzing’s cheerful and good- 
natured features were irresistibly communicated to those around 
him. That he and others unexpectedly passed, in consequence, 
some of the most joyous hours of their existence, was very natural, 
as well as that, with Lortzing’s disposition and then prosperous 
circumstances, they did not do so exclusively at their own expense. 
Withoutsuch joyoushours, Lortzing would never have created hisde- 
lightful works ; such hours were for him a necessity of life! Humour 
was in his case so abundant, that it was obliged to find a vent, 
even in the most serious situations and on solemn occasions. At 
funerals or christenings, for instance, the latter being, by the way, 
far from rare occurrences among us, and at which we used to act 
reciprocally as godfathers for one another, it was dangerous to 
look at, or even be so near him as to be able to hear detached 
observations which he found it impossible to repress. Frequently, 
also, when performing on the stage, he would burst out with 
some joke which had suddenly struck him, and which he 
could not have refrained from making, even though the sword of 
Damocles had been suspended over his head. : 

When he was absolutely compelled to go to any stiff, formal 
party, a thing he did his best to avoid, or when he was with 
perfect strangers, he appeared dry, nay, wooden-headed, and then 
gradually grew uneasy, because he could not give his feelings full 
play. How often would he exclaim, with a deep-drawn breath, on 
leaving such society: ‘‘ Ah! now we may go on as we like, dear 


brother !” * 
(To be continued.) 


a, ny 

REPARATIONS are being hurried on at Norwich for 
reception of the Prince and Princess Wales. On Tuesday in 
Festival week their Royal Highnesses will arrive at the Wymondham 
Station and proceed to Costessy Hall, seat of Lord Stafford. On 
Wednesday morning they will leave Costessy Hall and be met at 
the boundaries between the counties of Norfolk and of the city of 
Norwich (Norwich being a county) by the Mayor and Sheriff of 
Norwich and the city officials, who will escort the Royal visitors 
through Heigham and St. Giles’s roads to St. Giles’s gate, where a 
triumphal arch will be erected. At this point a procession will be 
formed, consisting of magistrates, town council, corporate officers, 
deputations from Odd Fellows, and other friendly societies, Nor- 
wich Volunteer Corps, 1st Norfolk Light Horse acting as guard of 
honour. On arriving at. Guildhall, the Royal visitors will alight 
and ascend to Council Chamber, where addresses will be presented 
from Town Council of Norwich and Bishop and clergy of diocese. 
After presentation of addresses and replies, procession will re-form 





* In the original ‘‘ Liebes Bruder,” with the adjective in the neuter 
gender, and not “ Lieber Bruder,” with it in the masculine to qualify 
** Bruder” (** Brother”). ‘‘ This good-natured mode of address, in violation 


of the rules of grammar, became,” says Herr Dilringer, “ stereotyped among 
us, aud, if I am 1ot mistaken, was derived from Dr. Carl Herlossohn, who, 
when among confidential friends, had a habit of losing himself in his Bohemian 
jargon.’ 





and precede Prince and Princess to St. Andrew’s Hall, where the 
Musical Festival will be proceeding. At conclusion of morning 
concert, Prince and Princess will be escorted by same procession to 
Chapel-field, where it is proposed that they commemorate their 
visit and conclude morning proceedings by formally opening a new 
drill-shed. One tree will be presented, together with silver spade, 
by Odd Fellows of Norwich district ; one tree will be planted in 
name of the ladies of Norwich, by Princess Wales, and selected from 
Costessy-park by Lady Stafford. T. DurF Suorr. 
—_—~—— 


PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) ° 
By prefixing the words ‘‘ Wednesday Night” to my telegram 
last week instead of annexing them to the termination of my letter 
with my signature, you led my readers to suppose that Crispino e 
la Comare was produced at the Italiens on Wednesday night, 
instead of Thursday, and that I was asserting a performance to 
have taken place twenty-four hours beforehand. It is not of much 
consequence, as those who think about the Italian Opera in Paris 
must know that the nights of performance are Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days and Saturdays. I told you that Mdlle. Adelina Patti had an 
immense success in her new part of Annetta in Crispino e la 
Comare—new to Paris, since she had already achieved her 
triumphs in the character in London at the Royal Italian Opera. 
Judging, indeed, from the enthusiasm of the audience and the 
unanimous verdict of the press, one might infer that Mdlle. 
Adelina Patti had achieved her greatest success in Annetta; but 
surely this would be something like placing the brothers Ricci 
above Mozart, Rossini, Meyerbeer, Donizetti and Bellini, unless one 
could forget Zerlina, Rosina, Caterina, Norina, and Amina, which, 
whoso could forget, must be slippery as to his reminiscential 
powers. Certainly the Annetta of the young diva is matchless for 
its grace, its animation, its naiveté, its piquancy, and, above all, its 
vocal charm and finish, and it is no matter for surprise that it 
should have taken Paris by storm. Only I cannot concur with 
those who place Crispino e la Comare as an opera buffa in the 
same category with Cenerentola and L’Elisir d’Amore. Crispino, in 
fact, is as far removed from Rossini’s opera as the earth from the 
fixed stars, which cannot be computed. I need not point out to 
your readers the beauties which distinguish Mdlle. Patti’s perfor- 
mance of Annetta either in the singing or acting. Have they not 
been made patent on the big stage of Covent Garden—too big, 
haply, for the Brothers’ small opera—and have they not been too well 
pressed on the memory to have escaped their holding since? Icannot, 
however, refrain from proclaiming emphatically how astonished 
and delighted I was with the air d’entrée—so recommended by 
its vocal witcheries and audacities, not of the Ricci’s framing ; 
with the Chanson Venitienne de la Frittola—elevated into spiritu- 
ality and augmented into beauty by the esprit and imagination of 
the singer; with the duet in the first act with Crispino—so spark- 
ling with humour, so filled with the divine essence of ‘ play”; 
and, if possible—which is impossible—more than all with the valse 
Jinalk—which was a perfect shower of pearls dropt from the 
mouth of a fairy. Would I could say that such a transcendent 
arformance was even tolerably backed up. Signor Zucchini is 
baled to the skiesfor his Crispino, but I cannot help thinking 
that every word of praise awarded to him is calculated to detract 
from the eulogia bestowed on Madlle. Patti. I can only say, if 
Signor Zucchini’s Crispino be good, Ronconi’s must be bad. The 
two cobblers are the antipodes of one another. Signor Mercuriali 
admirably coadjutes Signor Zucchini. Signor Nicolini is good, 
bad, and indifferent, the last two predominating. Signor Cresci 
has pretensions. By and bye his talent may authorise him to add 
attohis name. Lucia di Lammermoor, produced on Saturday, 
was another great triumph of Madlle. Patti; Signor Nicolini 
shewed much improvement in Edgardo; and Signor Cresci was 
altogether more eatisfactory as the serious than the comic baritone. 
Otello had been announced for Tuesday, but Rigoletto was substi- 
tuted, Mdlle. Lagrua, the new Desdemona, continuing indisposed 
The weather round the Boulevards is very trying. 
The public is divided into two strong antagonistic parties about 
Gluck’s Alceste—the one asserting that it is the chef d’euvre of a 





great master ; the other that the music is uninteresting, and for 
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the most part wearying. From this I am confirmed in my first 
impression, that Alceste will prove no success in the end. M. 
Perrin is at this moment, I am credibly informed, looking out for 
some novelty to replace Gluck’s opera. 

The sixth season of the Concerts of Classic Music, under the 
direction of M. Pasdeloup, was inaugurated on Sunday with the 
following poney, :—Overture, Der Freischiitze—Weber ; Sym- 


phony in C major (Op. 34)—Mozart ; Air de Ballet—Gounod ; 
Andante and Variations—Haydn; Symphony in C minor— 
Beethoven. 


Contrast the above selection with that of the Champs-Elysées 
soncerts which were also commenced on Sunday, and took place at 
the Théatre Prince-Impérial :—Overture, Pré aux Clerce Herold : 
Le Jeune Henri—Mehul ; Fantaisie on airs from La Dame Blanche ; 
Chorus and Soldier’s March from Faust—Gounod. Part II.—Lucia, 
Invitation &@ la Valse—Weber; Solo on the oboe; Overture, 
Guillaume Tell —Rossini. MontaGvueE Sxoor. 

Paris, Oct, 24. 


——= = 


ARABELLA GODDARD AT BRIGHTON. 
Brighton, Oct. .25. 

S1r,—Madame Arabella Goddard has again appeared among us, 
with fine music, and playing just as fine. Mr. Potts, to whom 
Brighton owes so many good things, announced three “ Pianoforte 
Recitals ” in her name, the first of which, in due course, was held 
at the Royal Pavilion on Wednesday afternoon. Seldom has a 
more brilliant audience been attracted to any entertainment of the 
kind; and although a large majority of the visitors were ladies, 
seldom has the incomparable talent of our renowned English artist 
been more thoroughly appreciated, or her efforts to please met with 
more cordial marks of sympathy. I regret that Mr. Coventry 
Fish, your ordinary (or rather extraordinary) correspondent from 
this lively town was not here to report. But he is on his travels, 
and I (unworthy) have been solicited to take his place. I will do 
my best ; but that best (which will be brief) must be taken cum 
grano. First, Madame Arabella delighted her hearers with a per- 
formance of Mozart's beautiful Sonata in B flat (the long one, with 
a cadenza in the last movement)—a performance which was truly 
as Cecilian as the music of Mozart is Orphean. The melodies 
seemed to flow from the fingers of the pianist as they must have 
flowed from the brain of the inspired composer. Her next display 
was of a totally opposite character—viz., Abbé Liszt’s enormously 
difficult and very brilliant ‘‘ transcription” of Robert Schumann's 
genuine melody called ‘‘ Die Widmung” (‘‘ The Dedication ”), 
which astonished the audience quite as much as the gently appeal- 
ing sonata of Mozart had touched them. Great, however, as was 
the mechanical power exhibited in this piece, I was even more 
charmed by the tender expression with which the melody was sung. 
Not once was its calm beauty interrupted, no matter by what 
intricate passages surrounded. But if Mozart soothed, and 
Schumann-Liszt astonished, the Prelude and Fugue in E minor 
(with the choral in the fugue) from Mendelssohn’s Op. 35 raised 
enthusiasm. I was present spring ye the night of J. 
Joachim’s first appearance) Madame Ara introduced this 
Prelude and Fugue at the Monday Popular Concerts, and shall 
never forget the sensation it created. Not less vivid was the im- 
ression produced on the very differently constituted audience of 
edn afternoon. Indeed, the first part of the “ Recital” 
could not have terminated with a more splendid performance of 


i splendid music. 

he second part opened with Beethoven's magnificent Op. 53— 
the grand sonata in C dedicated to his staunch and generous friend, 
Count Waldstein. About Madame Arabella’s reading of this 
inspiration I can tell you nothing that you and your readers do not 
know yee, It is always one of her most remarkable achieve- 
ments, and I am inclined to think she never on any occasion played 
it better. The opening allegro was all fire— the flame divine burnt 
brightly from end to end. ‘The mysterious largo which prepares 
the way for the finale had that touch of the indefinable imparted 
to it, which, though deep in the music itself, so rarely finds 
expression through mortal fingers. There is that in the 
vagueness of Beethoven which seems to belong to another 
world; and nowhere is it more felt than in this wonderful 
introduction—wonderful though brief, and chased away at once 








by the winning melody that forms the substratum of the final 
rondo, a melody to be likened to a piece of sunshine that will for 
ever be getting into one’s eyes and cannot be got ridof. This 
rondo, with its many and striking episodes, its marvellous develop- 
ment, its interminable trills and daring octaves, its rises and f 
(news the allocution), and its irresistible coda, was given 
throughout with a magical fluency that made it seem child’s play 
in the hands of the performer. How far it is child’s play those 
who have tried and abandoned it in despair (among whom I am 
not ashamed to number) best know. I have never heard it so 
played. After the Waldstein, Mr. Thalberg’s ingenious fantasia 
on themes from Masaniello was indeed c id's pay to @ 
Arabella, who dashed it off with the happiest ease, finding, never- 
theless, ample scope for her singing power, one of her most enviable 
endowments, in the lovely address to “‘ Sleep,” a melody of which 
Auber himself may be proud, and which I only wish he could hear 
sung as it was sung on Wednesday. By no means satisfied with 
what they had already heard, the audience unanimously called back 
the — who, not allowed to get off with a mere acknowledgment 
of the honour, was compelled to resume her seat at the instrument 
and enchant them (not for the first time by many) with the same 
virtuoso’s ** transcription” of ‘‘ Home, sweet home,” about which 
I need say nothing. The ‘ Recital” was pleasantly interspersed 
with songs by Madame Raby Barrett. All musical Brighthelmstone 
is eager for the next, which is to take place early in November. 
And go, for the present, I must take leave of the fair Arabella, with 


many (very many) thanks. 
LAVENDER PItt. 
To D. Peters, Esq. 





MapaMeE ARABELLA GODDARD has returned to town from 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. She commences her Pianoforte Recitals in the 
country next week. To-day she is to play Sterndale Bennett’s 
Third Concerto at the Crystal Palace. On Monday she will play 
at the first Monday Popular Concerts. 


Tue Moutes. Emiiie and Constance Groral sang at Mr. Alfred 
Mellon’s Concerts, at the Royal Italian Opera House, an arrange- 
ment of Herr Reichardt’s popular Lied, “Thou art so near and 
yet so far,” as a duet, with great effect. They were compelled to 
repeat it, so loud and unanimous was the applause. 


Herr EnGet has arrived in London for the season, and 
commences his harmonium recitals in November. 


Rossmxt.—Under the general title of ‘ Péches de vieillesse,” 
Rossini has completed a series of pianoforte works, ane 
four albums :—No. 1 for babies, No. 2 for grown-up children, No. 
8 for cottages, No. 4 for castles. These four albums are followed 
by an “ Olla Podrida.” The first two albums contain six num- 
bers each, the two last-named twelve each, and the Olla 
Podrida nine pieces, among which are one for violoncello, and 
one for horn, both with pianoforte accompaniment. The 
pieces are mostly of the extent of about twelve , and 
rather of the elegant ‘‘ salon” manner. The titles are adapted to 
the form of the pieces, and sometimes very funny ; for instance, 
‘‘ Prelude fugacé—assez,” ‘‘ Prelude soit disant ique,” 
‘* Theme moqueur et variations,” ‘‘ Prelude boiteux,” ‘* Prelude 
convulsif,” etc. 


Norwich Festrvat.—On Wednesday a rehearsal took yee in 
St. James's Hall of some of the pieces for the Norwich Festival, 
and among the rest_of Mr. Benedict's new cantata, St. Cecilia, and 
Mr. A. S. Sullivan’s new overture, In Memoriam. Each composer 
conducted the rehearsal of his own piece, and both pieces won 
golden opinions. 


Winpsor.—At Mrs. Barnby’s concert last week a very large audience 
assembled to honour the fair bénéficiaire, who is a great favourite in the 
“Royal Borough.” Mrs. Barnby sang in her very best style and was 
warmly applauded after her delivery of a pretty new ballad, composed 
expressly for her by Mr. Bridge, the clever organist of Trinity Church. 
Miss Banks, Mr. Gunniss, tt. Fielding, and the Orpheus Glee 
Union, assisted Mrs. Barnby.—The second literary and musical 
evening of the Literary Institution and the Working Men’s Association 
also took place last week. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


The concert last Saturday was brilliantly successful in every way. 
It opened well with the Overture to Der Freischiitz, magnificently 
played. The grand feature of the programme was Beethoven's 
Symphony, Eroica. This wonderful work was listened to most 
attentively (notwithstanding its great length), and its myriad 
beauties apparently appreciated by the large audience assembled. 
A new overture by Mr. A. S. Sullivan—introduced for the first 
time *—to an opera entitled The Sapphire Necklace, created a decided 
impression. When I say it could be listened to with any interest 
after a splendid performance of so great a work as the “ Eroica” 
Symphony, it will be understood that it possesses rare merit. The 
scoring is masterly, and the motivi are interesting. The principal 
vocal piece of the concert was Handel’s “ Sweet bird,” from J/ 
Pensieroso, exquisitely sung by Mdlle. Liebhart, who was never 
heard to greater advantage than in this lovely song. She was ably 
supported by Mr. Wells in the flute obbligato. Mr. G. B. Allen 
supplemented the band by playing the chords on the pianoforte as 
Handel used to play on the organ.t Mdlle. Liebhart received a 
unanimous encore, which she returned to acknowledge, but did 
not accept. Her second song, a new valse by Signor. Traventi, 
composed expressly for her, achieved a marked success. There isa 
turn in the melody that will render it popular. Miss Julia Elton, 
the seconda donna, sang an air by Handel with excellent taste. 
She was recalled after her second song—Randegger’s ‘ Love's 
Exchange.” Mr. Cumming sang a madrigal, “ Ces attraits que 
chacun admire,” from Gounod’s Za Colombe, and Mercadante’s 
cavatina ‘‘ Bella adorata, receiving great applause in both. Cursch- 
man’s trio, ‘‘ Ti prego,” completed a most agreeable concert. 

Madame Arabella Goddard is engaged for the concert to-day, 
and will play Professor's Bennett's concerto in C minor. Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington and Herr Reichardt are the vocalists. 

DrinkwaTER Har. 
nn 
MR. ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS. 


On Thursday Mr. Mellon gave another splendid selection of 
genuine music—the whole first part of the concert being devoted 
to Beethoven. The great Eroica symphony, and the not less great 
overture to Egmont, were nobly performed—besides the andante 
(with variations) and scherzo from the famous septet (violin, Mr. 
H. W. Hill; viola, Mr. Doyle; violoncello, Mr. G. Collins; 
double-bass, Mr. Howell ; clarinet, Mr. Lazarus; bassoon, Mr. J. 
Winterbottom ; and horn, Mr. C. Harper), which pleased so 
much that the scherzo was encored. Then Signor Bottesini 
sang (yes, sang) ‘* Adeleida,” on his very musical contrabasso, and 
sang it just as Sims Reeves sings it, with his voice, and was encored 
(like Sims Reeves) by the united vojce of the audience. Lastly, 
Mr. J. Hemming on like Sims Reeves) sang ‘‘ The Stolen Kiss.” 
It was a right good first part. In the second part the Faust selec- 
tion ; some wonderful vocalization by Carlotta Patti (encored and 
recalled as usual); a capital new waltz, called ‘* Lemuel” (why 
not ‘*Samuel”?), by W. Meyer Lutz; the march from Wagner's 
Tannhauser ; and Coote’s new descriptive quadrille, ‘‘ The Express,” 
were heard in pleasant alternation. 


——O- 
ITALIAN OPERA IN LIVERPOOL. 
(From the “ Liverpool Mercury,” Oct. 28.) 

Many years have passed since Meyerbeer’s Huguenots was last 
presented in Liverpool—a fact which may account for the immense 
gathering within the walls of the new Prince of Wales’ Theatre last 
evening. Every part of the house was filled, and even standing room 
was at a premium. To present the Huguenots with effectiveness 
requires resources in every department which very few provincial 
theatres can furnish ; therefore it is the more creditable to the 
management that the company now engaged and the completeness of 
the stage provisions were equal to the occasion. The cast was as 
follows :—Raoul, Signor Mario; St. Bris, Signor Gassier ; Nevers, 
Mr. Santley ; Marcello, Signor Foli: Urbano, Mdlle. Wiziak; Mar- 
guerite, Mdlle. Sinico; Valentina, Mdlle. Tietjens. In the character 
of Valentina, Mdlle. Tietjens gave another proof of her wonderful 
abilities, achieving a success which eclipsed even any she has yet 





* Not for the first, Mr. Hard. It was played at Mr. Sullivan’s own 
concert, at the St. James’s Hall, in the summer.—A. §. S. 
T More or less?-—A. S. § 
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attained. It would be difficult to specify one part of the opera more 
than another where she did not represent the heroine to perfection ; 
but in the scene with Marcel in the second act, where the composer's 
genius has perhaps been most fully displayed, she sang and acted with 
special power, eliciting a storm of applause from every part of the 


house. Mdlle. Sinico, as Marguerite, won the approbation of the 
audience by the charm she threw around all her acting as well as by 
the vocal excellence of her performance. As the faithful and trusty 
Marcello, Signor Foli must be accepted as an artist of high standing, 
to whom the applause which greeted his representation was a well. won 
tribute. Of Mr. Santley it is only necessary to say that he acted and 
sang with his accustomed ability, and received his full share of the 
honours of the evening. Signor Mario may not be now what many 
will recollect him to have been, but still as Raoul he is the peerless 
artist—unapproachable, unapproached. The other characters were 
well sustained. The rendering of the choruses was a little beyond the 
usual excellence displayed in Liverpool; while the orchestra, under 
Signor Arditi’s able direction, fully contributed their share to the 
success of the performance. The opera was put on the stage with a 
liberality rarely equalled in this town, and the second scene of the first 
act fully merited the applause with which it was received. Der 
Freischiitz is announced for to-night. 
—o-— 
FIRE OF “ THE STANDARD,” 

The Standard theatre was, on Sunday morning, destroyed by 
fire. On Saturday night there had been a performance (for the 
first time) of Der Freischiitz, the burlesque on Weber’s opera, and 
the building, which was calculated to accommodate between 3,000 
to 4000, was crowded from floor to ceiling. After the performance 
the lights were put out, and the house was closed, as usual. At 
three o’clock next morning a watchman who sleeps on the premises 
examined the place, and, finding everything ‘y he thought) safe, he 
went to bed. A few minutes after six o’clock he was awakened by 
the violent ringing of a bell. He jumped out of bed, and very 
soon became aware of the presence of fire, which had been dis- 
covered in the first instance by persons outside the building. An 
alarm was immediately raised, and there arrived in quick succeasion 
most of the land steamers in London, with Captain Shaw and a 
numerous body of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade. From the first 
it was seen that any efforts to save the building would be useless, 
and therefore the attention of the firemen was directed to the 
buildings adjoining, For three hours the fire burnt furiously, and 
at the expiration of that time not a vestige, save the shell and a 
few iron pillars, of the building remained. Scenery, dresses, and 
the whole paraphernalia of the theatre were consumed, and the 
vast wooden framework of the main and subsidiary portions of the 
building converted into acharred wreck. In their efforts to save 
the adjoining premises the firemen happily succeeded, as, with the 
exception of a small cottage, the surrounding property remained 
uninjured. But such was the rage of the fire that it extended 
under the railway (the North London) which runs at the back of 
the theatre, and destroyed a quantity of scenes stored in one of the 
arches. It was not until eleven or twelve that the firemen were 
called off their duty. After that hour there was no cause to 
a further mischief. 

e Standard Theatre was situated in Shoreditch, immediately 
opposite the Great Eastern Railway station. The principal entrance 
—to the boxes and pit—was from Shoreditch. The main building 
was 150ft. long by 60ft. broad. It was built twelve years ago by 
Mr. Douglass, who had previously acquired the freehold of this and 
a considerable amount of adjoining property. Originally there was 
a small theatre, capable of holding not more than about 400 persons, 
which was built by Mr. Gibson, of Chelsea, and had successively 
been occupied by him, Mr. Nelson Lee, and Mr. Douglass. On 
raising the new building, which was not only much larger, but 
much handsomer than the old, Mr. Douglass threw into the 
management an amount of spirit and enterprise to which that neigh- 
bourhood of London was entirely strange. He secured the best 
actors of the day, and put on the stage pieces in a manner which 
aspired to, if it did not entirely approach, the perfection of similar 
places of amusement at the West-end. The Standard, therefore, 
has uniformly, under Mr. Douglass’s management, borne a very 
good name, and has ranked with the best in London. 





Mo Le. Marie Kress, her engagement with Mr. Alfred Mellon 
having expired, has returned to Germany, crowned with new 
British oak-leaves (which are quite as good as laurels). 
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Wetters to Well-known Characters, 
TO MEERS. 

Sir,—I remember hearing a gentleman, in describing his first 
watch (and the exultation produced by it), tell how he (in anxiety 
to have it accurate), adjusted the hands (to correspond with each 
church clock). His watch soon left off going. But it went longer 
than it would now (for public timepieces have multiplied since my 
gentleman’s boyhood, though I doubt if they are more unanimous 
now than then). Any one who has listened to the striking of mid- 
night (by city clocks) must have noticed this; and (as there are 
clocks which do not strike at all) the diversities are greater than 
of old. Why this should be so is hard. Seeing how exact most 
of us profess to be, it is strange that means are not adopted to 
secure accuracy in church clocks (and do away with a nuisance for 
the continuance of which there can be no reason). Some clocks 
seem to be wound up (and regulated) as if they were jacks. Ishould 
have mentioned that the gentleman who exulted in his first watch 


was Horace Mayhew—and am (Sir) yours, THoMAs ADDER. 


aeasmeigjnanene 
TO HENRY SMART, Esa. 

Sir, — Restoration of St. David’s Cathedral is proceeding 
under superintendence of Gilbert Scott. Crack in tower, which 
extended from top to bottom, has been closed by mechanical 
appliances, and dangerous part of proposed restorations thus got 
over. Meeting of committee (Carmarthen), Bishop of St. David 
in chair, determined to proceed with further repairs, including 
upper part of tower, roof of chancel, north and south transepts. 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners have voted 10,000/.towards restoration, 
which, with public contributions, brings total subscription to nearly 
20,0007. Question of further appeal to public was discussed at 
meeting, but committee decided it premature to entertain matter 
until financial exigencies rendered such step necessary.—I am, Sir, 

our obedient servant, S. T. TaBLe. 

1. 0. U. Club, Oct. 23. 

—_o — 


TO SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, Esa. 

Dear Siz.—It must be gratifying to the heart of every true musician 
to know that the divine art of music is advancing to a high standard of 
excellency. It is a most cheerful aspect to witness coded assemblies 
sit with almost breathless silence listening to the immortal strains of 
music, In the ages which Handel, Bach, Haydn, Mozart, and Beet- 
hoven lived, it was a difficult thing to see their works appreciated in 
the manner they are at this day ; who can number the tens of thousands 
of our fellow mortals who have gathered pleasures from the compositions 
of these great masters—pleasures that have delighted the souls of 
countless multitudes, and, calmed their woes, purifying their gross 
natures—for the time being—from evil thoughts and actions, and, thus 
enableing them to foretaste of the sweets of Heaven. The facilites which 
lovers of music now enjoy, whereby, they can gather knowledge and 
cultivate a refined taste, are very great indeed, when compared with 
the priviliges that our fore-fathers enjoyed—when, to peruse a full score, 
or, to possess a score copy of any great work was a pleasure that few en- 
joyed. Music was then a luxury confined strictly to wealthy people. The 
musical public in my opinion owe a debt of gratitude to J. A. Novello 
the enterprising music publisher, for first placing in the hands of the 
multitude the great choral works of Handel and other masters—also 
to R. Cocks & Co. and to Boosey & Sons—these music publishers have 
conferred great benefit on musical people, especially the working 
classes, who are now enabled to collect a library of musical works for as 
many —— as would have cost them some 50 years ago as many 
sovereigns. I am persuaded that my fellow country men do love 
music, and that they cultivate the noble art of music; and, if all the 
great works of the inspired masters were within their reach, England 
would soon cast to the winds the castigations which foreigners pass 
upon as @ none musical people. I should like to see the great sym- 
phonies for a full Orchestra, the classical Operas, and the more modern 
Oratorios, Operas and Cantatas published in a form that would enable the 
industrious artizan to place these musical treasures on the shelves of his 
musical library Again, the musical literature which as so lately been 
published, Mendelssohn, Mozart and Beethoven’s letters :—The lives of 
Spohr, Weber and Schubert are published at a price which places them 
out of the reach of working men; now, opinion is Mr. Editor, that, if 
these works of musical literature were published in a cheaper edition it 
would benefit the publishers in more ways than one for through these 
works amateur musicians would become better acquainted with the 
different masters peculiar styles, and would consequently add greater 





variety from these masters musical compositions to their libraries. In 
Germany Mozart’s Don Giovanni is published for about 2/6 of English 
money, besides other works of Mozarts, Cherubinis, Rossinis, Webers, 
Aubers and others—while, in England the majority of these composers 
works cannot be got for money with the librettos in our English 
language; and those that are published, the price is so enormous that 
it places the work out of the reach of the great majority of lovers of 
music :—now, while the great controversy with regard to musical edu- 
eation is going on, and while gentlemen, who have the welfare of our 
great nation at heart, are trying to establish an academy of music worthy 
of our nation and people; 1 hope another brotherhood of patriotic 
gentlemen will place the great composers musical works within the 
reach of the art loving multitudes :—a scarcity of corn creates hunger ; 
whereas, with cheap wholesome food the people eat and hunger is 
satistied.—“* Let the people praise thee O God, yea, let all the people 
praise thee,” so sang Israels great minstrel King, and in this spirit let 
us regard our fellow men—let the works of the great masters be diifused 
throughout the land and soon the people will be inspired with praises 
conceived by all the great masters to the glory and honour of God, and 
England will soon gain a foremost place amongst the musical nations 
of the earth.— Truly Yours, Tuomas Boors Brrog. | 
Oct. 2, 1866. Stockport. 


[The more of T. B. B. the better.—A. S. S.] 


—vo- 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE * * * * *, 


Sir,—If it be difficult to introduce national education—meanin 
thereby religious instruction, with a minimum of reading, writing, an 
summings—into villages inhabited by fewer than 1,000 persons, as the 
evidence before Sir John Pakington’s Committee has abundantly 
proved, it is much more so to bring the people of small villages to- 
gether, and give them amusements sufficiently rational and attractive. 
An experiment to enlist in a musical concert all classes of the in- 
habitants in a little village has been recently tried, and has had so great 
success in all ways as to justify me in giving details with some par- 
ticularity, which may enable the same thing to be done, where the 
inhabitants wish it, in other places as unfavourably situated as the 
scene of this concert. 

The village in question, or rather its parish, contains under 1,500 
inhabitants, many of whom live among the sand-hills ata distance from 
the little place, which, although within 30 miles of the metropolis, 
yield even blackcock to the sportsman, and once on a time gave cover 
to the Sussex smuggler, before the dawn of free trade. It has a church 
with architecture beginning with the Normans (I am not sure thata 
Saxon bit or two might not be found left in the tower), besides offering 
specimens of all the broad divisions of English architecture down to the 
days of modern churchwardism. In addition to a fair school, the pre- 
sent rector, who is removed by two generations from the poaching and 
smuggling epoch of the parish, has benevolently built an excellent 
schoolroom for girls, which, on the occasion of this musical festival, 
was somehow made to hold 209 persons. Without this room, lent and 
lighted by the rector, the concert would have been a very dwarfed and 
insignificant affair, as no one dare to propose the use of the church. 

The object and organization of the concert were in this wise:—The 
first object was to bring all the inhabitants of all classes into good fellow- 
ship, to give thema pleasurable and purifying excitement more whole- 
somethan a fancy bazaar--that refuge of country places ; and if we paid our 
way, to divide the profits among the old women of the parish above 70 
years of age. For the organization of this undertaking, we succeeded, 
after some discussions, in making a committee of ladies of the village 
who were oor to act together. ‘Their special duty was to make the 
enterprise well-known and to invite co-operation. Besides this, they 
opened their hospitable doors to the non-residents, who were brought 
from other parts of the world to assist the village talent, and these 
ladies gave good cheer for three days, including refreshments to the 
performers at the concert, which were highly appreciated by the village 
choir. There was an executive of two musical young ladies and a 
chairman-director. The lord of the manor offered the use of timber 
for the platform, and directed its construction, a great printer in London 
contributed the programmes and placards, while a young lady undertook 
the decorations of the room, with the aid of a juvenile committee of 
assistants she constituted, and I cannot tell you how many hundred 
feet of roses and evergreens were made and suspended from the bare- 
whitewashed walls, with several corone lucis of a humble sort, producing 
an artistic etfect which I have never seen surpassed for elegance and 
simplicity in any ball-room. 

The choir was selected from the villagers who had never before 
practised any secular choruses, After the first practice of ‘‘ Mynheer 
Van Dunck,” which was highly relished, they were overheard saying, 
“they would like to stay all night to sing it.” For a month or two the 
chorus was drilled by some lady twice in a week in the evening after 
their day’s toil, and they came through the incessant rain of the last 
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month, night after night, without caring a bit for it. We got together 
two basses, two tenors, two altos, and two sopranos from the villagers, 
and supplemented them by some more practised amateur friends of the 
committee, who also fully entered into the spirit of the work, and 
oftentimes came miles from the neighbourhood toassist. We collected 
four very good seccnde donne, four tenori, and alti, and four bassi. The 
chief difficulty experienced in the musical arrangements consisted in 
conducting the troop, and for want of an authoritative musical despot 
the early practice was rather disheartening. Few amateurs are suffi- 
ciently sensible of the importance of looking at musical work as a 
reality, and they too often think a little flatness or sharpness, or a 
stumble in time, mispronunciation or inarticulation as of no consequence, 
and trust to its not being perceived. We had a competitive examina- 
tion for most of our amateur solo performers; but the judge. not being 
professional, was a coward, and did not dare to say all he felt. My 
advice to any who wish to get up a village concert is to seek at the 
earliest stage for a professional conductor who is an entire stranger to the 
neighbourhcod, and who will not scruple to give good advice to all who 
are willing and competent to sing or play. If he be a wise man he will 
make all necessary allowances for amateur imperfections, and carefully 
remedy them as far as may be possible. Somehow hints for improvement 
were made to reach our amateurs, who took them with patience and 
good humour, and at the critical time acquitted themselves creditably, 
and to the perfect content of the audience. It is not every village 
concert that could obtain such an amateur accompanist as we did, and 
still less such a prima donna. It was curious to remark how the vil- 
lage people’s faces shewed their enjoyment. We had been promised 
the services of the most rising English composer, but a sudden death 
in his family prevented his coming. A local amateur musician, very 
competent, who had agreed to act as vice-conductor, acted for him, and 
gave all the assistance necessary. Among the many instances of 
goodwill it should be recorded that the musicseller of the neighbouring 
town sent over a grand pianoforte of Broadwood’s, while the registrar 
and stationmaster and the little shops of the village efficiently acted as 
our Mitchells, and Chappells. In all, our choir and performers num- 
bered 35 persons, all being amateurs. 
We gave two concerts—one at 3 p.m., and one on the following 
evening at 7 p.m 
Our receipts were £18, 15s. from the first morning concert, at 2s. 6d. 
each, and £8. 4s. from the second, at 1s, and 6d. (sixpenny admissions 
proved unnecessary, as the room could have been nearly filled again 
with shillings), and £1. 18s. from programmes, making a total of £28. 
17s. Our expenses were just under £8., including 5s, paid to the 
county rates for the services of an efficient constable, and the result has 
been a donation of a sovereign to each of twenty-one old women of the 
parish, averaging just above seventy-seven years each, who will thus be 
enabled to have an additional half ton of coals in the winter, besides 
affording a treat to the villagers, a gathering of the gentry, a month’s 
practice of music, an infusion of some new ideas, and the promotion of 
cheerfulness and kindness among high and low, and rich and poor. 
What has been done in this old Saxon village—which may be found in 
the Conqueror’s survey of Domesday of the county of Surrey—could, I 
think, be done almost in any other village. The receipt for doin 
briefly summed up is as follows :—Secure a room to hold a Seaieed an 
more people, form a committee to guarantee an expense of five or six 
pounds, appoint a director with full powers, obtain a professional con- 
ductor to select the performers, and appoint his deputy to act in his 
absence ; print some placards to be exhibited in shop windows, name 
salesmen of the tickets, the number of which will be regulated by the 
accomodation. Let the chorus be composed of natives and amateur 
strangers benevolently disposed, have two practices a week for six 
weeks, and if you act zealously you will have a satisfactory concert, 
and getasurplus which can be turned to useful account. Cathedral 
towns get up their festivals once in three years, and why not every 
village in the country ?—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, F. 8. 
[In all probability, such ‘ village concerts ” exist in most villages 
of England. F. S. seems to think that he has discovered the 
philosopher's stone, squared the circle, or given the impulsive kick 
to perpetual motion. But he hasn’t. A. §. SILENT.] 


—<_J— 


TO THOMAS LOCKETT, Esa. 


Sir,—Admiral W. Wink of the North has returned from 
Belgium to his seat in extreme North Malvern. The convivial 
Thursdays will derive extra conviviality from the fact of their once 
again being presided over by their urbane founder and magnanim- 
ous patron. Towitt will be himself again, and Trim will cease to 
grow].—I am Sir, yours convivially, Mixes or MALVERN. 


Great Malvern, The Unicorn, Oct. 23. i 





TO ——— ——, Esq. 
S1r,—Will you allow me to ask :— 


Iv. 
When a person’s promenading, 
Whether great, or whether small, 
Is it anybody’s business, 
Where that party means ¢o call ? 
Or if you see a person, 
And he’s calling anywhere, 
Is it any of your business 
What Ais business may be there ? 


I. 
Is it anybody's business, 
If a Gentleman should choose, 
To call upon a Lady, 
If the Lady don’t refuse ? 
Or! to speak a little plainer, 
That the meaning all may know, 
Is it anybody’s business, 
If a Lady has a beau? 


v. 
The substance of my query, 
Simply stated, should be this : 
Is it anybody’s business 

What another's business ts ? 

If it is or if it isn’t, 

We would really like to know, 
For we're certain if it isn’t, 
There are some who make it so. 


Il. 
Is it anybody's business, 
When the Gentleman does call, 
Or when he leaves the Lady, 
Or if he leaves ai all. 
Or ts it necessary 
The Venetians should be drawn, 
To save from further trouble 
The outside lookers-on ? 

I. 
Is it anybody's business 
But the Lady’s if her Beau 
Rides out with other ladies, 
And doesn’t let her know 2 
Is it anybody's business, 
But the Gentleman’s, if she 
Accepts another escort, It were better for the future 
Where he doesn’t chance to be ? To MIND HIS OWN CONCERNS. 


I have asked all these questions. Will you answer them, and 
oblige, your obedient servant, 
Balligarry, Castle Crowe, Oct. 24. 


Sant | eee 


TO ABRAHAM SADOKE SILENT, Esa. 


My Dear SILENt,—Exordium is an opening, an arising-out-of. . 
Moreover, if you object to such expressions as ‘the two first,” 
where the pedantically inaccurate would say, ‘‘the first two,” what 
do you think of Les deux premiers? Meditate and read the Bellum 
Grammaticale (N.D.) in the last Saturday Review, It is stated 
in Saturday’s Pall Mall Gazette that when you are invited out to 
dinner, it is wrong to take a dog with you Nevertheless the dog 
Bessie is taken to Trebelli’s.—Yours faithfully, 

SHAVER SILVER. 
» [A 84 is taken for Mr. Shaver Silver at the Castle, Norwich.— 


VI. 
If it is we'll join the rabble, 
And act the meaner part 
Of the tattlers and defamers 
Who throng the public mart ; 
But, if not, we'll act the teacher, 
Until the meddler learns, 





Caper O‘Corsy. 





Mpuz. Cartorra Part finishes her engagement with Mr. Mellon, 
at the Royal Italian Opera House, next Saturday, and commences her 
grand tournée through France and Italy, at Orleans, November 15th. 


FRankrort-on-THE-Matns.— Herr C. Gollmick, the well-known 
writer on musical subjects, died lately, aged seventy. ——The Museum © 
Concerts, and the Quartet Soirées have been resumed. The following 
was the programme of the first Museum Concert, under the direction 
of Herr Carl Miller :—First Part.—Overture to Zuryanthe, by C. M. 
von Weber; Vitellia’s air: “Ah, sie schlagt schon,” from the opera of 
Titus, Mozart (sung by Mdlle. Clara Perl); Concerto in E flat major, 
tor two Pianos, Mozart (played by MM. Willy and Louis Thern, from 
Pesth); Songs: ‘ Stindchen,” R. Schumann, and “ Aufenthalt,” 
F. Schubert ; Andante and Scherzo for two Pianos, Karl Thern (played 
by the Brothers Thern). Second Part.—Symphony, No. 6, in C 
minor, Beethoven.—At the first Quartet Soirée of Herren Hugo Her- 
mann, Ruppert Becker, Ernst Welcker, and Louis Libeck, on the 15th 
inst., the pieces selected for performance were: Quartet in G major, 
Joseph Haydn; Variations in B flat major, for two Pianos, Op. 46, 
Robert Schumann (played by the Brothers Thern); and a Quintet in 
C major, Op. 168, Franz Schubert. 





BEVIGNANI NOT TRAVENTI. 

To the Editor of the Mustoan Wor.p. 
Dear Sir,—In the last number of your esteemed publication, an 
error has crept in, which I am sure you will kindly rectify. The 
Tarantella, sung by Mdlle. Carlotta Patti at Mr. Alfred Mellon’s 


concerts, and nightly encored, is not composed by Signor Traventi, 
but by, dear Sir, your obedient servant, 
52, Regent Street, W., Oct. 25th. 


E. BEVIGNANI. 
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Musto mt Amznioa.—The Bateman Concerts commenced in Boston on 
Wednesday evening, Sept. 26, and although a tremendous storm was 
raging, the Music Hall was brilliantly attended. The musical critics 
of Boston graciously accept Madame Parepa, who, it seems, sings with 
her accustomed purity and brilliancy. The new artists, Signor Ferranti, 
buffo, and Signor Fortuna, tenor, were warmly received, the former 
especially, Mr. J. L. Hatton is also mentioned. There are two or three 
piano-players in Boston, who possibly fill up the measure of their critics’ 
satisfaction. In dealing with Mr. 8. B. Mills they write of him as they 
would of one of their own ordinary players, and pat him on the back with 
a veng ng In York, where good pianists are as plenty as black- 
berries, Mr. Mills has few superiors, His executive powers are immense, 
and he is a conscientious, intelligent, and brilliant performer of the great 
works of the masters. Mr. Carl Rosa is very strongly eulogized. Madame 
Parepa will not appear in New York until the close of October, when 
the Bateman company will inaugurate Steinway’s New Concert Hall, 
which will be completed by that time. Camille Urso, the cele- 
brated violinist; has returned to York from Europe. Boston journals say 
their pet orchestra was in better tune at Bateman’s second concert than 
at the first, and Signor Fortuna was more fortunate in winning the 
‘public ear. It was remarked as a good result from Brignoli’s tour in 

urope that he shewed ample deference to public demands for repetition 
‘of songs, and in one instance actually came out twice with gracious 
acquiescence to their requests fora repeat. Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul’s 
Entertainment draws well at Irving Hall. Signor Lorini is organizing 
an Italian Opera Company to give a series of representations in Costa 
Rica, of which the beautiful and talented American vocalist, Madame 
Varian Hoffman, has been offered the position of prima donna. This 
lady was announced and re-announced to appear at the Théatre Frangais, 
but cabals, jealousies and managerial subterfuges caused such constant 
postponements that she was compelled to withdraw her name. Ameri- 
can artists have a hard destiny to struggle against in America, and 
especially in New York. George F. Bristow’s opera, Rip Van Winkle, 
will not be produced until Maretzek takes possession of the new Academy 
of Music, Mr. Bristow has just completed his new oratorio Daniel, on 
which he has been at work for two years, A series of entertainments 
called Parlour Operas will commence in Boston early in November. 
The coropany will consist of Miss Fanny Riddell, Mr. Whitney, Mr. 
Rudolphsen, and Dr. Guilmette. The first opera will be Don Pasquale, 
and will be given in the Boston Museum Hall, with scenery and cos- 
tumes, The company now performing under the direction of Miss 
Caroline Richings, in Philadelphia, is pronounced to be the most com- 
plete English Opera company brought for years. They will probably 
visit New York in the spring. Miss Emily Boughton, an American 
cantatrice, has twice appeared as Gilda in Rigoletto, at the Italian Opera 
at the French Theatre. Her friends admire her more than the public. 
Mr. Max Strakosch commenced his concert season in Cooper Institute, 
_at New York, on Monday evening, at which all his artists performed. A 
large audience was present. The new pianist, Mr. B. Boekelman, has 
brilliant execution and considerable power, but his style is rather vague, 
and he lacks precision, Something must be allowed for a first appear- 
ance. Signor Lamberti has a charming tenor voice, and sings with 
much taste and expression. The new prima donna, Mdlle. Plowdoska, 
is an experienced artist, and manages a voice, somewhat worn, with mas- 
terly skill. Mr. Jehin Prume, asa violinist, has a full, rich, firm tone; 
his execution is certain, rapid and accurate, and he evidences both 
passion and expression. Carl Formes sang with his usual spirit. 


Hou.u.—The old organs, like other worthless or indevout things in 
the Church, are passing away. ‘he ancient “ Wards of York,” a 
synonym of everything that is bad in music, save diapason pipes, and a 
dire name to every amateur, these old and bad organs, with which Hull 
churches and chapels were once so freely supplied, are now scarcely to 
be found. The worst of the productions of “ Ward, of York” (he has 
been dead some years), was the organ at St. James’s Church, which 
was actually rebuilt in a small Dissenting Chapel on the banks of one 
of the tributaries of the Humber. Its place in St. James’s Church has 
been supplied by a very fine instrument from the factory of our famous 
townsmen—Forster and Andrews; and this organ was opened last 
evening in presence of a crowded congregation, and amidst every out- 
ward manifestation of interest and devout pleasure. Several alterations 
and improvements in the church have gone on simultaneously with the 
erection of the new organ. ‘The pulpit has been removed, proper choir 
and clergy stalls and a lectern erected, all giving the building a more 
ecclesiastical appearance than it has hitherto borne. ‘The organ fills a 
recess built on the north side of the altar, its magnificent pipes of 
green, gold, and crimson, filling up the north and west arches. ‘There 
are nine stops on the great organ, seven on the swell, sixteen feet 
pedal pipes, and three couplers; all the stops run through the scale ; 
and in the different voluntaries played by-the most accomplished orga- 
nist, Dr. Spark, of Leeds, the exquisite delicacy of the soft pipes, and 





the massive breath of the diapasons and other great organ stops, were | 


fully shewn. Dr. Spark accompanied the choir with much precision 
and good taste; but in the voluntaries his playing was most excellent. 
Especially we may notice the middle one, in which was introduced the 
melody of “ Jerusalem the Golden,” finishing with a fugue on the 
subject. After the sermon Mendelssohn's Grand Sonata No. 2, and 
one of J. 8. Bach’s fugues in D minor, were finely played. Full choral 
service was sung by a large choir and the congregation, the priests’ 
parts being intoned by the Revs. H. D. Jones, B.A., J. W. Hunt, and 
G. O, Browne, M.A. The lessons were read by the Rev. W. A. Willan, 
B.A., of St. Mary’s, and the Rev. S. B. Craig, B.A., of St. Mark’s. The 
special Psalms were sung partly toa chant by Boyce. Webbe’s fine 
anthem, ‘“‘ The Heavens declare,” was exceedingly well sung, as also 
the Hallelujah Chorus, after a very earnest sermon by the Rev. Charles 
Walsham, M.A., on the worship in the Temple. Altogether the 
congregation of St. James’s may be congratulated on the completion of 
this excellent work. With such an organ and a good choir they ought 
to take a fair position in the town. We have only to add that the 
altar was profusely decorated witii flowers, and that at the end of the 
service the offerings of the people were presented on the Holy Table by 
the much esteemed incumbent, who gave the blessing, and the 
congregation slowly dispersed.— astern Morning News, Oct. 20, 


LIvERPOOL.—( From our own correspondent).—We are now in the full 
plenitude of our musical season, after a very long fast, and the public 
certainly seem ready to appreciate everything provided for their 
delectation. At The Varieties, now the title of the old Prince of Wales 
Theatre, M. Jullien and his band gave a series of concerts, which 
attracted crowded houses for a fortnight; and Mdlle. Linas Martorelli, 
prima donna, and Mr. Levy, (cornet), never once escaped an encore after 
their solos. Following wisely in the fuotsteps of his father—ever an 
honoured name here—M. Jullien gave now and then some choice 
morceauz from the classical masters, which were received with enthusiasm 
quite equal to that which greeted the most ear-tickling dance music, or 
operatic selections. On Monday, as a farewell, M. Jullien gave a 
concert and ball in St. George’s Hall, but not having been sufficiently 
well announced, and too hurridly got up, the ball more especially was 
a mere succes d’estime. At the new Prince of Wales Theatre, the 
Mapleson Opera Company are doing even better business than they did 
on the first week ; and on Monday, when the J/uguenots was given, the 
house was densely crowded in every part. ‘The performance was not 
so good as it ought to have been, but quite equal to our expectations, 
fora Meyerbeer grand opera cannot be got up anywhere in a day or 
two. The scenery and appointments were common-place, and fancy 
the effect of an ordinary country scene for the picturesque Pré auz 
Clercs. Mario and Tietjens were admirable, so were Gassier and Santley 
as San Bris and Nevers. Der Freischiitz was repeated on Tuesday, 
and drew a good house in spite of the Philharmonic Concert; and the 
operas during the week have been Marta, Semiramide, Faust, and Lucia. 
On Saturday the company give a morning concert at the Philharmonic 
Hall, which is sure to be a bumper. 

At the Philharmonic Hall on Tuesday, the society gave Haydn’s 
“Seasons,” with Miss R. Henderson, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and Mr. 
Lawler. I was not able to be present, but I quote asa resumé the 
following fag end of a notice by the accomplished critic of the Courier : 

‘“‘ That the revival of the “Seasons” has proved a success can scarcely be 
doubted, and we hope that before long we may have an opportunity of renewing, 
our acquaintance with other works as beautiful and as long neglected. On 
the next occasion we might perhaps be favoured with a stronger cast of 
principals. That of last night was scarcely executed as regards the soprano 
up to the Philharmonic standard. Not a little grumbling was expressed at 
the giving of two concerts within a week, and both during the opening season 
of the opera. If this is hard on the public, what must it be to the critics?” 


Barxton—( From a correspondent).—A highly successful concert was 
given on Friday evening, Oct. 19th, at the Gresham Institution, 
Brixton, in aid of the reconstruction of Stockwell Chapel. The pro- 
gramme was well selected. The first part was sacred, amongst which 
Mendelssohn’s “* Lauda Sion” was given in a very excellent manner by 
the Steckwell Choral Class (which has been well trained by their con- 
ductor, Mr. William Lemare), the solo parts being sustained by Miss 
Fauny Armytage, Miss Palmer, Mr. Frank Elmore, and Mr. Lewis 
Thomas. The principal features of the concert were “ Lord of all 
times I will bless Thee,” given with no want of expression by Miss 
Armytage. A new song, by Franz Abt, “ The pilot’s daughter Jane,” 
sung by Miss Palmer ; “ Comfort ye, my people,” and “ Every valley,” 
by Mr. Frank Elmore (who also gave his own song “ Airy, fairy 
Lilian’); and a pleasing song by Signor Randegger, “ Innamorata d’una 
stella,” which was potently sung by Mr. Lewis ‘Thomas. The last three 
mentioned artists were each awarded an encore. Mr. Sidney Naylor 
accompanied, 


Sturraarpt.—Herr W. Speidel, the composer, has received the 
large Gold Medal for Art and Science from the King of Wurtemburg. 
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Hamsuran.—Messrs, Dreyschock and J. Stockhausen gave a Soirée 
some short time since, Herr Dreyschock played Beethoven’s Symphony 
in C sharp minor; Chopin’s Nocturno in F sharp major, and Fantaisie 
Impromptu ; Mendelssohn’s “ Spinnerlied,” and several compositions of 
his own, Herr Stockhausen sang Herr Rubinstein’s “ Asra;” Schu- 
mann’s * Wanderlied,” and “ Stirb’ Lieb’ und Freude.” 


Lersiu.u—The Euterpe Concert Society will perform among other 
works, during its ensuing season, Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony ; Han- 
del's * Belthazar;” the first act of Cherubini’s Anacreon ; Mendelssohn's 
Walpurgisnacht ; Schumann’s Manfred ; and Gluck’s Orpheus. 


Prague,—The first novelty at the German Landestheater, this next 
winter, will be Herr Abert’s Astorga, for which the parts have been 
already given out. Then will come, probably, Herr Skraup’s Meergeuse, 
as well as another opera of his, Columbus, which is quite new to the 
public of this place, 


Venice.—The Teatro de la Fenice is once more opened, Signor 
Francesco Faccio, a pupil of the Conservatory, Milan, and an admirer 
and imitator of Herr Richard Wagner, has been appointed conductor. 


Moscow.—Anton Rubinstein’s hitherto unperformed opera, The Son 
of the Desert, is to be produced this season, 


E:custatt.—At the Royal Seminary for Schoolmasters in this town, 
historical organ concerts are sometimes given. At one of these, not 
long ago, the programme of the first part, taken entirely from the 
Sixteenth Century, comprised among other works, pieces by Jacques 
Buns (1540, Venice), Merulo, R. Schlecht, and Frescobaldi. It in- 
cluded, also, the ‘Cat Fuge,” by Dom, Scarlatti, The following 
anecdote is related concerning this production; ‘ Scarlatti had a 
favourite cat. One day, as he was at work, the animal got upon the 
keyboard of the piano—which was open—and, passing over it, sounded 
the notes, B flat, E flat, B flat and C sharp, These the artist worked 
up into the above-mentioned fugue in honour of his cat.” ‘The second 
part of the concert comprised productions of J. 8. Bach, Handel, J. L. 
Krebs, C, H. Rink, Ad. Hesse, Spohr, J. G, Herzog, and F, Mendels- 
sohn, 


Music iv Batiarat.—The Ballarat Harmonic Society gave their 
first concert of secular music, last evening, July 27th, at the Mechanic’s 
Institute, when Handel’s Acis and Galatea, and Romberg’s Lay of the 
Bell were performed. Mrs, Ellis was led on to the platform by Mr. D, 
Oliver, and was welcomed by a round of applause, and the conductor, 
Mr. John Robson was similarly greeted. The overture was sufficient 
to shew that the conductor had his forces well marshalled, and it was 
listened to with the profound stillness and attention which the works of 
Handel invariably command, The opening chorus of shepherds was fol- 
lowed by the recitative “ Ye verdant plains,” and air, “ Hush, ye pretty 
warbling choir,” both admirably given by Mrs. Ellis, whose fresh, sweet 
voice told with effect in this beautiful air. and was well sustained by 
the delicately played accompaniment, Mr. Oliver's ‘ Love in her eyes,” 
was capitally sung, The recitativeand air, ‘‘ As when the dove,” were 
given by Mrs. Ellis, with much purity of expression. The duet and 
chorus. ‘‘ Happy we,” attracted much attention, as well from the telling 
manner of its performance, as from the singular beauty of the composi- 
tion. The chorus of nymphs and shepherds, ‘* Wretched lovers,” was 
given with commendable precision, the changes not only of harmony, 
but also of subject, being as correctly rendered by the choir, as they 
were carefully watched by the conductor. The recitative immediately 
following, by Polyphemus (Mr. Lambbe), and the air into which it leads 
were rendered with characteristic energy and power. The artistic 
manner in which Mr. Rees treated the air, “ Would you gain,” was 
noticeable, and Mr, Oliver sang “ His hideous love,” and ‘‘ Love sounds 
the alarm,” in good style. The trio, «The flocks shall leave the 
mountains,” given by Mrs. Ellis, Mr. Oliver, and Mr, Lambbe, pleased 
universally. The chorus, “ Mourn all ye muses,” was sung with a 
melancholy tone well in keeping with the subject. Mrs, Ellis sang, 
« Heart, the seat of soft delight,” so effectively and with so much real 
feeling, that, though encores had studiously been avoided previously, 
the demand for its repetition could not been resisted. The Lay of the 
Bell tollowed. The choruses are of a heavy character, but the agreeable 
admixture of duets, quartets, ete., stand forward as the foreground of 
one of the most pleasing compositions we remember to have heard. 
The orchestra was efficient. Mr. King officiated as leader. Mr. D. 
Lee, organist and conductor of the Emerald Hill Society, rendered 
good service by accompanying most of the recitations on the har- 
monium, doubling that instrement (when not required) with the violin. 
Miss Binder presided at the piano with her usual ability, and Mr. John 
Robson, as conductor, added tw his already well-earned laurels. In 
complimenting the society on their success we may be allowed to hope 
that but a short time will be suffered to elapse before they will have 
anther similar treat for our delectation.— Ballarat Times, Sept. 10. 








Adbertisements, 


DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 
AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues, 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it, To be obtained of all 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 








NEW EDITION!! 
THE VOICH & SINGING 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 
The great success of Signor ADoLFo Ferrari's celebrated method for The FORMA. 
TLON and CULTIVATION of the VOICE for SINGING, has necessitated a 
FOURTH EDITION (Revised and Augmented), which is published, price 12s. 
London: Duyoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 


And may be obtained of Signor Ferrari, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 


ADAME LAURA BAXTER will sing “THE 
**FAIRY'S WHISPER” (composed by Henry Smart), at Huddersfield, 
Nov, 2nd; Altringham, 3rd; Bury, 7th; Lancaster, 20th; and Preston, Dec, 12th. 


ISS LOUISA VAN NOORDEN will sing Merca- 
pants's Aria from}** DUE RIVALI," with Harp Accompaniment, and Amioo's 
* BELLS, MERRY BELLS,” at Chatham, Nov. 7th. 











Ready, 
LIEBHART POLKA, 
Composed expressly for, and Sung with Immense Success by 
MDLLE. LIEBHART. 

Price 4s, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Ready, 
LIEBHART POLKA, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 

By W. KUHE. 

Price 4s. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Now Ready, 
EA BREEZES WALTZ. Composed expressly for 
Jullien'’s Concerts by GuaiieLmo. Price, Solo or Duet, 4s, 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Will be Ready next week, 
EVY WALTZ. Composed expressly for Levy (the 


great Cornet Player) by GoGLieLMo. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


DUBLIN ACADEMY FOR CHORAL & SIGHT SINGING, 


40, Great Brunswick Street. 


MR. GASKIN’S PROGRAMME OF VOCAL PRACTICE 


For the ensuing season, includes the following New and Popular 
Songs, Duets, Trios, &€.:— 
“I Naviganti,” Trio, Bandegger. 
“Vieni, Vieni,” Serenade, Adolfo Ferrari. 
“The Bridal Morn,” Quartet, Dr. Pech. 
“The Wedding Hymn,” Quartet, Vincent Wallace. 
‘The Carnival of Venice,” Voral Variations, Benedict. 
‘‘ No Rose Without a Thorn,” Ballad, W. Guernsey. 
‘When 'Mid the Festive Scenes we Met,” Ballad, Adolfo Ferrari, 

London: Published by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 











Just Published, 
“THE WIND GOES BY.” 
SACRED SONG, 
By H. & BANNISTER. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 
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METZLER & CO.'S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


SONGS. 
Y TRUE LOVE HATH MY HEART. RAN- 


DEGGER. 3s. 


IRD OF THE 
4s. 








SPRING TIME. RANDEGGER. 





HE GOAT-BELLS. Comgened by G. B. ALLEN. 


Sung by Mdlle. Ligsuarr. (In D ana 


\WEET DAY, SO COOL. ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


Sung by Madame Linp-GoLpscumipt. 3s, 


| Fetal ALICE. HENRY SMART. 3s. 











oe HARDY. HENRY SMART. 3s. 





; SEVENTEEN. VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 3s. 





HERE THE WILD FLOWERS BLOW. 


GOUNOD. (InDandF.) 3s. 


Yl GUARDIAN ANGEL. GOUNOD. 3s. 








Tee, FOS See WELL. OC. BLAMPHIN. 
2s. 6d. 





lee FORGIVE THEE BY AND BYE, 


F. MUSGRAVE. 2s. 6d. 


HERE I FAIN WOULD BE. JAMES LEA 


SUMMERS. Words by Apbe.aiwe A, Procter. 3s, 








PIANOFORTE PIECES. 
ADAME OURY. THE METRONOME, Impromptu. 





HARLES FONTAINE. THE SLEIGH RIDE, 


Illustration. 3s. 


— FONTAINE. MAY-DAY, Valse Brillante. 
3s. 








“a FONTAINE. BLUE-BELL, Mazurka de 


Salon. 3s. 





HARLES FONTAINE. SWING SONG. Tenth 


Edition. 3s. 


G A. OSBORNE. 





LA DANZA. 4s. 





W KLOSS. REGARDEZ-MOI. 3s. 
a 





Ha PARKER. AU REVOIR, Galop de Concert. 
3s. 





= LA PIQUANTE. 3s. 





HARLES SALAMAN. KALEMBI, Fantasia on 


Negro Melodies, 4s. 


IRGINIA GABRIEL. SOUVENIR DE BEAURI- 
VAGE. 4s, 


W. GLOVER. MELODIES OF MANY LANDS. 


¢ Twenty-four Easy Arrangements for Beginners, 1s, 6d. each Number. 








METZLER & ‘ee Se 
37, Great Marlboro ondon, W. 








SYDNEY SMITH’S 


PIANOFORTE PICKS. 


THE STORM AT SEA. A Musical Picture 
NORMA. Fantaisie sur l’opéra de Bellini 

THE AUSTRIAN HYMN (Haypy). Fantaisie . 
HARMONIES DU SOIR. Morcean élégant 


ORPHEE AUX ENFERS. Grand Fantasia on 
Offenbach’s popular Operetta . 


CONSOLATION IN SORROW. Elégie 

PAS DE SABOTS. Morcean caractéristique 
SOUS LA FENETRE. Serenade 

VALSE DE FASCINATION 

MAYPOLE DANCE 

CHANT DES OISEAUX 

OBERON. Grand Fantasia on Weber's —_ 
THE FAIRY QUEEN. Galop de Concert . 
FETE HONGROISE. Mazurka . 
PRIERE DES PELERINS. Tableau Musical 
DON GIOVANNI. Fantasia on Mozart's Opera . 
REVE ANGELIQUE. Berceuse. 

THE SPINNING WHEEL. Spinnlied 
MARCHE DES TAMBOURS. Morceau militaire 
GOLDEN BELLS. Caprice de Concert 

UNE NUIT ETOILEE. Serenade 

PAS REDOUBLE. Morceau brillante . 
MARTHA. Grand Fantasia on Flotow’s Opera 


LES HUGUENOTS. Grand Fantasia on Meyer- 
beer’s Opera 


LA HARPE KOLIENNE. ‘hea ‘“. Salon 
LE JET D’EAU. Morceau brillante 
MORNING DEWDROPS. Ditto 

FAIRY WHISPERS. Nocturne. 
DEUXIEME TARENTELLE 
GAIETE DE CUR. Grand brilliant Waltz 
RIPPLING WAVES. Characteristic Piece. 
UNE NUIT D'ETE. Ditto. 
FEU DE JOIE. Morceau de Salon 
UNE PERLE DE VARSOVIE. Polonaise. 
L'OISEAU DE PARADIS. Morceau de Salon . 
MASANIELLO. Grand Fantasia on Auber’s Opera 
CHANSON RUSSE. Romance 
FANDANGO. Morceau caractéristique. ; 
DANSE NAPOLITAINE. Morceau de Concert. 








oocoocoey 


coooosrooooooocooococo 


egGceeeoenweoe?ee & eee See OC 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
18, HANOVER SQUARE. 
Mayence, Paris, and Brussels: Messrs. SCHOTT. 
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Mellon's Concerts 


THIS SEASON, 


KIKO'S 


NEW WALTZ, 


The 
Wedding Ring 


Price 4s. 








LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W., 
AND ALL MUSICSELLERS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





BOOSEY & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


JULIUS ANDRE'S ORGAN BOOK, 


Containing 59 of his best Compositions. Edited and selected by . 
Srece@auy. Price 6s., limp cloth. 








HESSE'S ORGAN BOOK, 


VOL. I., 


Containing 29 Original Compositions, by Apotr#Ee Hesse of Vienna. 
Edited and selected by Dr. Sreaaaun. Price 6s., limp cloth. 


HESSE'S ORGAN BOOK, 


VOL. Il., 


Containing 26 Original Compositions, Edited and selected by Dr. 
Sreaeatt, Price 6s., limp cloth, 


WELY'S OFFERTOIRES FOR THE 
ORGAN, 


Op. 35. The Six Books in One Volume, limp cloth, price 6s. 


THE CANTICLES OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND, 


Pointed for Chanting, and set to appropriate ie written by the 
most eminent modern Composers; also a choice selection of Sanctuses, 
Kyrie Eleisons, Doxologies, &c., the whole forming a most complete col 
lection of Church Music, Edited by W. H. Birce. ‘The list of 
contributors includes the names of Dr. Elvey, Sir F. A. G. Ouseley, Dr. 
Crotch, Farrant, Kent, Hayes, Nares, Purcell, Tallis, Attwood, Boyce, 
Jackson, Arnold, &c. 


MODERN ANTHEMS, 


By Eminent Composers. 


Published this day, price Threepence each, the following Anthems = 


Grant, we beseech Thee, merciful Lord . 
O be joyful in God, all ye lands. - Henry 
The Lord preserveth the souls of His Saints . 
Like as a Father pitieth his own Children . J. L. Hatton 
Thy mercy, O Lord, reacheth unto the heavens J. Barnby 
Let Thy merciful kindness, O Lord . Jd. Barnby 











Price 1s. 








LONDON: 


BOOSEY & CO.,, 


HOLLES STREET. 
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